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AN ADDRESS, 

X HEexcitementprodaced, everywhere through* 
out our country, by the recent calamity which 
befel the capital of the state of Virginia, b in 
many instances accompanied with a solemn inquiry 
into the moral tendency of the Theatre — the un- 
happy occasion of that calamity. The friends of 
religion, generally, in this city, while they weep 
over the woes of Richmond, appear anxious to im* 
pfove the painful dispensation for the moral ?ood 
of the present and the rising generation. We ac* 
cordingly embrace the o})port unity, offered bj 
the present state of public Eensibility, to address 
you on the subject of the Stage, and to direct 
your inquiries into the character of an institution, 
which is, always, by us, esteemed pernicious to 
society, and which, at the present ()eriod, will be 
examined by you, with more than ord nary niter- 
est. You will not do us the injustce to allege,- 
jUtxdt we, in this effiort, ignobly take the advantage 
of an afflictive casualty for the purpose of grati- 
fying any illiberal preju<iice of our own, or pro- 
moting personal and ^iuibter views. \ uu will, c»i 
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6' An Address 

tbe contrary, we trust, acknowledge, that in im- 
proving the proper season for uttering an affec- 
tionate warning, we discharge a duty which we 
owe, to our own character, to you, whose useful- 
ness and welfare wc desire to promote, and to 
that God, before whom, you and we are both act- 
jog our part in life, and before whom we must all 
appear hereafter to render a full and accurate ac- 
count. In this hope. 
Dear Christian Brethren, 

We now address you, and recommend it to 
you, in the name of the Great God our Saviour, 
whose Disciples you are, to withhold all 

SUPPORT FROM THE PlAY-HoUSE. 

In this recommendation, we are confident, that 
we are urging upon your attention a plain chris- 
Uan duty. It is inconsistent with your holy cal- 
ling to countenance the Theatre, because, in its 
origin and history it has been a public nuisance 
•M society, in its present constitution it is crimi- 
nal, under every form it is useless, and it must ne» 
eessarily tend to demoralize any people who give 
it their support, 

1 . The Theatre owes its origin to the revelry* 
which accompanied the celebration of the feast of 
Bacchus, the God of wine, in the licentious ages 
of heathen idolatry. Dramatic representations 
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farmed ti part of tinit wonbip which the Athe- 
nnms ofiered to this Mse God; and M^erc pen- 
fectly m character with the wonhi|^rs theoH 
selves and the object of their adoration. Tho 
actors indtated whMerer the f>oetB thought fNro- 
per to feign of their idol. Men and women in 
masquerade^ oppeaned night and day before the 
public, practising the most gross tminoralities, 
and indulging in every species of debauchery. 
The Goat, which is said to be injurious to the 
irine, and the name of which in Greek is IVagoa^ 
is the animal sacrificed on this occaision to Bae-^ 
chns ; and hence the revelry itself was called tra« 
gedy, and the actors tragedians.* The feasts 
were celebrated during the vintage. So gratify- 
ing bovrever did those shows prove to the public 
taste in Athens, that they were demanded more 
frequently than the season, to which tbey origi« 
naily belonged, recurred. Thespis, accordingly, 
about five hundred and tbirty-siK years before 
the christian sera, embodied a company of actors, 
and carried them about with him on bis cart to 
perform tragedies wherever an audience could be 
assembled. And afterwards under the directioa 
of ^Bschylus, a public Theatre was ereoted and 
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appropriated to dramatic representatbiis. Co^ 
medy/ which was, at first, a mimicry and abuse 
of living and well known characters, lor the 
amusement and gratification of the idlie and the 
profligate, soon followed tragedy, on the public 
Theatre. From Greece these exhibitions passed 
over to Rome. But, in neither place, did the 
immoral tendency of the stage escape the obser* 
nation of the more sober Heathen. Their wisest 
and best men, their philosophers and magistrates 
deprecated the licentious tendency of this school 
•f scandal, and gave warning of its danger to 
every society in which the evil was tolerated. 
Both in Athens and in Rome, the stage was not 
unfrequently suppressed by positive statute,. The 
evil was popular, however, and the remedy was 
ineffectual. The Theatre fell, only under the 
power of the Gospel. 

• KmfA: was the God of revelry amoog the Greeks; and 
teems to be the same with Chemosu, thcabomiaation of 
the Moabites. It is but another name for Bacchus. From 
the name of the Idol, both the SHored and profane wHtera 
emphij X, ".'.», to designate that obscene festivity which was 
aecompaoied with drnnkenness and music. ITiis word is 
translated "rioting" Rom. 13 13. and "revellitt^a" 
Gal 5. 21 8tl Pet 4. 3. In these texts -.f scripture, the 
Wfiiiton amusements of the Theatre are expressly pruliiM^ 
ted. The word Comedy is not. however, derived from the 
Idol ('omiu; but is compounded from i*^), a town or viW 
lage, and » tiy a song. Th-. ahu»ive and scurrilous S'Migs of 
■trolling companies through the streets gave rise to Co- 
nedy. 
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The primitive chorcfa could not be supposed to 
abet a system of licentiousness of which the sen- 
sible Pagans were themselves ashamed. Chris- 
tians were then as well as now exposed to tednc- 
tioo, from the common vices of sockty : biit they 
resisted temptation with characteristic firmness. 
The Theatre was given up, as well as the other 
abominations of the heathen. Its representa- 
tions were not coiigt:oial to a taste formed upon 
evangelical principles: nor could a correct mo- 
rality hold communion with those uufruitftd 
works of darkness. It required however on the 
part of the christian individual great circumspec- 
tion and resolution to abstain from the criminal 
pleasures in which all around him were accus- 
tomed- to indulge. Circumstances gave strength 
to the temptation. It was often reeommetided 
by the solicitatiuud and cAttniple of a neighbour, 
an intimate companion of early life, a partner in 
business, a superior in talents and influence, and 
perhaps too by a wife, a brother, and a parent. 
The revelation of the will of God was the chris- 
tian's support against the seductive influence, df 
affection, of frowns, and of injuries. Could he 
rise up, from the word of inspiration, and go 
to the obscene entertainment of the Play-Housel 
ITiat word says. Whether, therefore, ye eat, or 
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i^^i^k, or whatsoever ye do, ^/o all to the glcryof 
God. For the time poet of our life may eufiee 
Mi^io have wrought the will of the Oentilee, when 
W/f walked in lasciviousnesSf lusts, revelUngs, and 
atominable idolatries^ Be ye, therefore, foUow- 
ore of God, as dear children ; and walk in love 
M Christ also loved us. But — all uncleanliness 
— let it not be once named among you, as heeom^h 
Saints; neither filthiuess, nor foolish talking, 
mor Jesting which are not convenient. lo corres- 
pond^nce with these directions, the charch or* 
dained that no playractor should be admitted to 
communion without renouociog hb profession. If 
lie ever afterwards returned to his former cm* 
pioyment he was excommunicated. The Thea- 
tre gave way, as Christianity prevailed among tha 
nations, and, in process of time, disappeared from 
Christendom. *" Nor did it rc-appear, until super* 
fitition succeeded in spreading her sable mantle 

* Ills a faet worthy of observation, that the Emperor 
Julian when, about the middle of the fourth ceuturv, he 
tried to restore pagHnism as the religion of the Roman 
Empire, Ordained — ** 'i'hat none of the priests, or those 
Maployed at the altars, should be allowed to attend the 
Theatres, or be seen in company of a charioteer, player, 
or dancer " He gave this reason for it — that the Gallt- 
leftns bad gained their aseenflency by their priests and peo* 
pie avoiding such causes of corruption, and the profligacy 
lo which they lead Do christians consider, us wisely at 
did Julian, the tendency of the Theatre 2 See Milner« 
Vol. 2. p. 123, 124. 



over the christian imtions. I>fanuitie repfeseotft* 
tioDs were then enlieted in her seryiee as they 
had originally been devoted to the worship of 
Heathen Gods. Certain parts of scriptnns his- 
tory became the subject of the Drama, and af- 
forded carnal amasement under pretence of pro* 
moting the knowledge and practice of religion. 
The Church of Rome, however, by her connoils 
repeatedly raised her voice against the Theatre-— 
the Protestant Churches with one accord con- 
demned it, and the moot Atitb Ail and piousf Uien of 

every country set their faces against this evil. Ir- 
religious and wealthy men in the European nations 
first introduced into their own houses such exhi- 
bitions ; and when luxury and a false, as well as 
a licentious taste, became prevalent, the public 
stage obtained, in such nations, a permanent esta- 
blishment. From the European continent it was 
introduced into England, and thence was import- 
ed into this part of America. 

2. The Theatre under its present constitution 
in our own country, is in its nature criminal. 

In order to determuie whether Christians may 
consistently give it their presence and stipport, 
the Stage must be considered as we find it or- 
ganized. It must be examined, not, as an ima- 
ginary system, but, as it, in fiict, now exists. 
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And the followers of Chrbt, will require nothiog 
more, to dissuade them from supporting it, than 
evidence that it is, in its nature, Sinfiil. Such 
evidence is of easy attainment. 

Tried, by the laws of the Christian rdigion, the 
Theatre is obviously criminal, as it respects both 
the actual performance cf Plays^ and the very 
Profession of a Play-actor. This trial . however 
cannot justly depend on the merits of one Play, 
or the personal character of an individual Acton 

The Svstf^m mufit h^ <>YSitniDP(1 quH Si whole. 

As it respects, in the first place, the actual 
performance of plays it is sufficient to observe in 
evidence of criminality, That, although there is 
no tragedj or comedy whatever, performed ou 
the stage, that recommends morality upon the 
principles of the Gospel of the grace of God, or 
recommends at all to practice, the christian gra- 
ces, there is scarcely one which does not contain 
obscene allusion, false morality, or a profanation 
of the name of God. And can you christians 
support by your presence, and by the property 
which God has conferred upon you for good, a 
set of men in the v^ry work of conferrmg oma- 
mf^nt on pernicious sentiment, in rendering licen- * 
tiousness agreeable to the audience, and in vio* 
lating the third commandment for your own 
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ftttnsement t* Will yoii consent to pay them for 
treating with ilsrespect your Creator and Re- 
deemer, and think yourselves guiltless 1 It is 
impJMsible. 

In the $e$imd place, the very profession of 
a Play*actor« is a cnminal one. It was esteemed 
infiunoos even in Pagan Rome, and in every civ- 
ilieed society it is still disgracefuL In the li^t 
of the Gospel it is sinful. 

3y habitually acting in a fictitious character^ 
truth and integ^ty are banished the professioo^ 
and insincerity is reduced to a system. By ren- 
dering mimicry a trade, aud the amusement of 
men perishing in sin the principal purpose of 
life, the play-actor is guilty of a prostitution of 
the talents God has far his own glory conferred 
on his creatures. By repeated exertious to enter 
into the spirit of the character to be represented^ 
and accordingly cherishing the feelings and the 
passions of the vicious, it is the play-actor^s 
trade to cultivate the propensities which he ought 
to mortify ; and it is not aarpriaing that he usu- 
ally exemplifies, in his own deportment, the im- 
piety which he has so oflteu represented on the 
public stage. 

These evils are essential to the Theatre, and 
suffice to prove that the institution is in its natart 
smful. 

B 
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S. Itk, Vttder crviy feim fa irhidi ft msak^ 
pnscnted, otekv. 

Id endeavouring to 4iis8i]ade y#o <ilmatitim 
from attending the Theatre, we do noH atk «f 
jrou a great sacrifice. We do not oaU ^pQm yen to 
the performance of a hazardous duty, fa mtAdk 
haalth, or property, or life can be ^nda^gerid. 
On other occasioiis you may justly he WfgbA to 
resist even unto blood strmng MgalmU -ifa/ but 
fa 4hi8 instance we recttmsieiid to yoli'lo vttin- 
qnbh only that which you wiU yoortehet adnat 
to be every way useless. 

The Theatre cannot profit you in either hody 
lE>r soul. It has nothiHg calculated to |»romalc 
'your interest in time or through et^urniQr. Iti 
antertainnients are all adapted tothe taste of the 
WD, the idle, and the profligate;, aad wiUaiever 
aid you in obtaining the end of yotfr ccaatfaa. 
Were it of any use, as a sdioc^'of morality, it 
would have been sanctioned by a reeomme&da- 
lion ^m the Supreme Law-giver. It would re» 
eommend itself by its fruits in the distioguishedl 
vbrtue and piety of both the play<«ctoia them- 
selves, and those who habitually attend on their 
performances. As an intellectual exercise, fa- 
itead of increasing knowledge, and invig«iating 
genius, it dissipates, it enfeebles, and uafiti the 
mind for the one thing needful. 
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S^ifficitatiaiaBB of flBJo^fkg hMiUkfU ^atrmae, 
the pkosBrei ef social nrterceqne, and iaq^i^ 
mg conversation, exist independently. o£ Tli^ai^ 
rical. MBpreseatatifNi. Wat tbe aoqaiiitii>» of 
kaowladgalaaartiiy in^knec^ in pdka liAnratQi% 
an4. in ommlity ywk luf^ no need of the slaga* 
AU the 4ud» of christian erudition and peactical 
go^inesB dwells Ar, far, l^oni its tabemacki^ 
}^r i» there an instance on recoid among the 
mmny thousand votaries of the drania» of a mao 
OF w<Hnaa eon verted ftom sis onto God andbnik 
up hi holkieis and comfort by the exhibitions of 
the phiy house. 

Is it by freqoentuig the Theatre, that the 
tradesman learns industry,, that the merchant 
acquires his practical skil], that the civilian ji 
:fitted fi>r the ^vernu^ent of empices^ that the 
temrned professions are studied vrith sncoess, that 
vgcib^fn^ and daughters become qualified to act 

their iaiportaatpartiiksocietyt or any o^e^ whalr 
CYcr becomt;& wUier or bettei: 1 MTherefore^ then, 
the vast expenditure both of time and treasure 
lavished upon this establishment :* and what tl^ 
Ipsa tosQciety, were it utterly u^kiiownl 

*- Time is monejy for the indoitrioDs itoprorement «| 
it .promotes wealthy and idteaess hastens to porertj. In- 
Aependently hpwefer of the Mcrifiee of time in prep«|iBg 
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4. Theatnoal teptesentatioiis neoettuily tend 
to demoralise every society in which they mtt 
•q>ported. 

While tragedy purposes, by an exhibition of 
great and heroic diaracter to cultivate a dignified 
JDorality, and comedy promises to laugh out of 
eountenanoe every kind of folly and vice, both 
are £dse to their promise, and the imwary' is 
grossly deceived. Th6 idle and the profligate 
ftill continue to vreep over tragical distress, and 
continue to laugh immoderately at the buffoonery 
of comedy, without ever undergoing a reform. It 
must be so. Infidelity and licentiousness are intrC^ 



te the Thettre, in attending upon it, and in eonvtniDf 
about its amusements, there u a vatt eipenditnre of mo- 

The Theatre in this eitj is the property of two jnntle- 
men« who rent it to the present managers If estrii Cooper 
and Priee for the sum of six Utousand dcdfairs per annum* 
The expenses of the managers every plaj-ni|^t is arerag- 
•d at four handred and fitly dollars. Supposing the The- 
atre to be open three nights in eaeh week, dnring eight 
Months in the year, the annual expense of the managera 
wfll amount to fifty thousand dollars. Bnt th^a fBuagen 
Ibr such an expenditure must calculate on suitable com- 
pensation. Messrs. Cooper and Price must expect not 
only to lire by their trade ; but also to make money. It is 
probably not above the truth if we allow, ten thousand 
dotlars to satisfy their expectations and to defray inciden- 
tal expenses. The Theatrical establishment inll at thb 
rate cost the city of New- York, annually the sum of six^ 
thousand dollars. And can you christians contemplate thia 
Q>eotacle without horror ? A city enjoying the law and the 
aaspd of God, bestowing 60,000 dollars per annum^ on an 
unmoral association of play actors, whose trade conststa 
in demoralizing the habits and corruptiDg the ^aste of your 
ioni and your daughters* 
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dbiced» mtditt every fyrm^ wfakh woalcldiininMli 
disgiiflt^ or becaloali^d to voider them agncaUe 
to tlie asdienee. 

Faniliarity m aeoordkigly cultivated witii fhe 
worst chwacterB vHhout neeeeaity or ioipatieiio^ 
and oflten even with delight* 

. The aflfectiOBS which are exa tci ied and itifength- 
cued at the play-hoiue, are always llioae of joere 
fatten nature^ generally, those which bamoniie 
with opeo proi^ty, aad^ iiever, iSb^pt vAash. 
aif exolasively refigious. 

The aeBstt>ilityy which is here excited and in- 
terestedy is the ereatuie of ronanoe, which never 
4>€cor8 or acts in Msd life. In a city where read 
ffiisery still -calls for comfMission and relief; there 
k vo benevolence in contrihiiting to the support 
of the stage for the purpose of «xercisiag sym^ 
apathy with ideal sorrow. 

The moral wntiment, ioouknrtedfrom'the^age 
<wi|h all 'the graces of composition and delivery, 
ie fioiformly separated from 'the motives and 
principles of Christianity, is never tested by the 
precepts of the divine law, and is, of course 
•both delusory and imfnous. 

Revealed religion is never exhibited in its na- 
tive purity. It 4$ adulterated by an intermixture 

wiA fiishiofiable maxims, and ao reduced to the 
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fteftdaid of mmnctificd taste. Tfaerefoce . tbc 
wkked retorn from the pby kouae higbly gaii&^ 
cd with his entertaioment. But, if « good 
ever retire from it, without disg^t, it; is 
Us taste has been comipted by evfl 

tiODS. 

Human Pride and passion are fed by the pro* 
ductions of the Theatre. Desires and appditea 
are strengthened* The whole is a faithful minis- 
ky tothejbvi buimg agahut the ^^irUp 9Bd d^ 
rectly counteracts the grand design of tfaego^Ndl 
of Christ. So sensible must all the disciples rf 
Ihe drama beof this tendency that, none <tf them 
w91 ask in goii^ to the play-house, the Usssing 
of Gk>d dh the eadiibition which he is about to 
wHoess ; ndri upon his retimi home at an «»•* 
thnely hour, will he bow the knee and give thanka 
to Jehovah, for the play and the farce wfaicb 
constituted the entertainment of the eventi^. 

Precious time is, profusely, squandered Upon 
this fashionable folly. Great expense is incur- 
nd by it* In life it tends to eradicate all inclina- 
lioii for diviuethings; it renders meditation and 
prayer both wearisome and painful, and at death 
it yields no support pr comfort. . 

Hie fuU effect of the corrupt tendency of the 
^tag!^ is known only in the lives of 4he actors, or 



m tlioie haolito of cHwyrtioa Mrto wliid»]iroftK 
gales betake tlmntdvea from thb ciiapdref 'dh^ 
votioD. Tlie poiwNioiis leaTen* however, iprtad^ 
niritiinqMd but imperoeptiUe gradalioai, tbroo^ 
all te ei#dcs of gay lifey aiKi» from tbea, to 
surrounding society. It is more destructive to the 
intererts of tmereligioo, than is the oaidMr worm 
to the UoMSiiB of the spring;., llieamatmurof 
the Theatre valuesnotthe Bible but for itsiaMi- 
ed resonbkiice of style to hk iaitooritephry ; and 
if he enters the f^aoe where the christian mimft- 
ttt delivers the message of Us God to miserafale 
mao^ he values the diBconrae only by the dsgvee 
of MUge ^ett which accomfmnies its deUvery* 
Whenever a' rage for Theatrical representatioas 
prevails, the religious taste is itself effected ; and 
under the illuaoiy idea of s^penbr-refineflMBtylfae 
enticing words of man's' wisdom are apt to be 
prderred to the demonstration of the qiirit 

The {Mcture, brethren, which we have here 
given you of the Theatre, will/ we are confident 
be found, though ra|Mdly sketthed, a conect 
outline. Yon may satkfy ywirselves, by a pe- 
rusal of other pubiibaticmsin which the arguaieiit 
is given in detail. We aflectionately reoommend 
to your attention^ and republish for your peru- 
sal, an £f»y, m which the soliiject hM received 
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«ii ample riisciUHoiu it as fcon tibe fpoi ef the 
iiie learned and pieos Dr. Witfaer g po on , FreiiP 
dent ^ die CoHege 4>f New-Jeney . It is wrilteD 
la « plaia jmd perapioiQtts style. It k vepleic, 
with ^WDsible af^ameaty happily airao^ed and 
Maaaged with irresi^M^le force. In this Jn^joiiy 
wla the aatare aad effocU^^ the ffcage, Hm able 
«iithar aMtic^iates and preckides every «ihjeelioii, 
-aad igiaes aiapfe pvoaf «(f the doctrine which he 
tpraposesta raaintaia. A«iii€ere chrtslini, vdie 
laads it with suftcient care to oaropFehend aH 
Ihe nasaningwhit^it enqpAoys, wili scarcely de- 
iBtff what Dc. Wi^rspoonhas idiewo^ that coatri- 
•hatiag to «aiqfMNrt -^ p%Mac linatse is tncQnsisteat 
milik the diameter of a christiaD. It wiH aeadfly 
«oocar, toa» te thepiaiu mind, that a ta8te<for 
4he <ftage ongfat aot to be xsultiaaled by acting 
tplays IB private. The ifitroductioa of Ibe drama 
into the schools of Uteratose should be discour- »■ 
'aged, it is very unsuitable as a branch of 
Scfatifltian educirtion, and has already frequently 
Aieetttheifirst step to tbearuin of youth ,(iif. promts- 
•iflg talents. Many others have ^escaped that ruin 

We 4>OBolude> fihriitliiws, this dissusuive by 
Hfuatalions fromlbe Holy Sor^ptures. We hope 
prao^, that, tfarpugh Ihie grace of God, 



y will have a due effect ; and that, hereafter, 
friends of decency* of morality^ of religioOt 
[ leave to the disdplefl of aliaaiekas frivolity 
entire enjoyment of theatrical exhibition^ 
ler as an amuienienty or a system of instnic- 
I. ''Take heed what ye hear. Cease to 
r the instruction that causeth to err from the 
*ds of knowledge. Now we exhort yoo, 
threo, warn them that are unruly, comfort 
feeble minded, support the weak. Abstain 
u all appearance of evil. Be not deceived, 
communications corrupt good manners. Let 
valk honestly as in the day : not in chambcr- 
and wantonness. But ye> brethren, are not 
larkness. Walk as children of light. For 
love of Christ constraineth ua — that they 
ch live should not henceforth Wvt unto them- 
es, but unto him which died for them. Fi- 
y, brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
.tsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
gs are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
>rt, think on these things, and the God of 
jt shall be with you.'^ 
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SERIOUS INQUIRY, 

Sec. 

JLHE reader will probably conjecture, and there- 
fore I do readily acknowledge, that what gave 
occasion both to the writing, and publishing the 
ensuing treatise, was the new tragedy of Douglas, 
lately acted iu the theatre at Edinburgh. This, 
universal uncontradicted fame says, is the work 
of a minister of the church of Scotland. One of 
that character and office employing his time in 
writing for the stage, every one will allow b a 
Tery new and extraordinary event. In one respect 
neither author nor actors have suffered any thing 
from this circumstance : for doubtless, it contri« 
buted its share in procuring that run upon the 
representation, which continued for several days. 
Natural curiosity prompted many to make trial, 
whether there was any difference between a play 
written by a clergyman, and one of another 
author. And a concern of the fate of such a 
person excited the zeal and diligence of friendi. 
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to do all in their power to procure a full house, 
that the bold adventurer might be treated with 
respect and honor. 

Some vefiolutions of the presbytery of Edin^ 
burgh seem to threaten, that public notice wfll 
be taken of this author and hb associates by their 
superiors in the church. Whether thb will be 
carried on, and if it be, whether they will be 
approved or censured ; and if the last, to what 
degree, I pretend not to foreteL But one tbin^ 
Is certain, that it hath been, and will be, the 
subject of much thought and conversation among 
the laity of all ranks, and that it must have ^ 
Tery great influepce upon tb^ state of religioQ 
among us, in this part of the nation. That thi^ 
influence will be for the better, though I resolv<i 
to examine the subject with all impartiality, I 
confess, I see little ground to hop?: Th^re ia 
no doubt that it will be condemned by the great 
plurality of those who go by the appellation of 
^e stricter sort. With tbem> it will bring a great 
y^proach upon the church of Scotland, as con- 
taining one minister who writes for the stage, and 
Qiany wt^o think it no crime to attend the repre* 
aentatian« It is true, no other consequences ar^ 
to be apprehended from their displeasure, than 
tbc ir«Rke9t of th^m being proy^^ to unchri|« 



ttsm reseDtment^ or temptied to draw nab and 
general conclusions from the conduct of a few to 
the dmraetcr of the whole, or perhaps some of 
them separating from the establislied churchy 
Bon^ of which effects of late have been modi 
either feared or sfaumied. However, even on 
this acconnt, it mttt to be wished, either that it 
had never happened} or that it conld be shewn, 
ko the conviction of onprejudiced minds, that il 
Iras a jotit lind eomnfendable action* 

§«§ M 6i rad^ ft b(i4 ti^ It nmk g^% nff 

to tb^ii wb§ ifi ffi§st spt totekf iti f iff ly^ m 
ftif« Imit reH^i §r fi9fi« at fidlf AB^§§9k 

itei^ftit ftfi ia Affign^ ^ Mtfeg^ Ihil to t§ ng^ 

it flD96i0iB9 thilK t§ 6§fniiit| illo- flfdraffif tMRi 

is tbi pri§tii» ^ liBf X^ffiiffb^itigiituiitew^ 
M§fdfHigeF#«tt9ftefeirii^i th9§6wteif»fej 
fcidfflitioft §^ iddi«t«4 to It itot it ii fl|p«ady dif^ 
fi«Hll to 60iivio«# tti«n of A«if «fr«ri mint ftt 
gfgitljr iofiAm^d te ftii trrofi fe^ tfa timpli 
Md eoiifitifliset of mdi m mdi ttNmMlfoi nfn* 
iitoff of Cbfitft. It im ioeofdfof fy tlftfld^r o#- 
awiofi«4 ffior« dfoeoorfo atBOfig tli# guy part of 
tko worM» lo d«f«0eo or eonmoiiditiofi of l&o 
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ftage, than past perhaps for some years preced- 
ing this event. 

Nothing therefore can be more seasonable at 
this time, or necessary for the public good, than a 
careful and accurate discussion of this question, 
whether supporting and encouraging stage-plays, 
by writing, acting, or attending them, is con- 
sistent, or inconsistent, with the character of a 
Cliristian 1 1t is to no purpose to confine the inquiry 
to this. Whether a minister is not appearing in an 
improper light, and misapplying his time and talents 
when he dedicates them to the service of the 
stage 1 Tliat point would probably be given np 
by most, and those who would deny it do not merit 
tt confutation. But if the matter is rested here, 
it will be considered only as a smaller misdemea- 
nor, and though treated, or even condemned as 
Mich, it will still have the bad effect (upon snppo- 
aition of theatrical amusements being wrong and 
rinful) of greatly promoting them, though we 
seem to be already as much given to tbem as 
even worldly considerations will allow. 

The self-denying apologies common with au- 
thors, of their bemg sensible of their unfitness 
for the task they undertake, their doing it to stir 
up a better hand, and so on, I wholly pass, hav« 
log never read any of them with approbation* 



l^nidetoce is gdod, and I would Mt wilUngl} lose 
fliglrtorit, Mt t/eil nd coneBtn fet the glory of 
Godi ttid filitfifiiliB^w to the toulfl of €ithen, inc 
AiHes equidly tiecesnry in their phce, but nroch 
iiiore rare. How fiur I tm sendble ct my own 
vttfittiess ibr tmting this snljject, and of the 
r c put a fi oit itmt is nsfted hj attcmfMing it, the 
#orId k not obliged to believe npdtf inj own tef- 
fimony; but in whatever degreeit be^ ft 19 great- 
ly evetbalattced at preseift^ by a new of the de- 
efeoMig state of re^gioa among n9» the prendeoee 
of national dfis^ and tiie danger of deflolitrtiog 
j ud g m en ta l 

It 19 some dMeonrageni^t iar this attampf, thKt 
it is very uncertan whethet many of those, ftir 
whose Bakes it is ebiefly intended, and whoBtand 
most in tfeed of infomnffon npon the subject^ 
will ta4e the pain^ to look into it. 9neh a levity 
of spirit prevails iir this age, that ve^ few pe^ 
sons of fashion will read or consider any tMog 
ibat h written m a gra^ &t serioos style. Who- 
ever will look- into tihe monthly catalogues of 
books, publfeh#d in Britain fe» some years past, 
nay be eoHvinced of dm at oM' gflanee. Whaft 
•n immense proportion^ do romances, under tibe 
tides of lives^ adVentores, memoirs, histories, Stt* 

bear to any othersorfof prodactibftin thSsq^l 
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.fet:hapA therefore it may be thought that -4 

irould have beea moxe proper to have: gratiliei 

.the public tasle» by raiamg up eome aUegoria 

strocturey and handling this subject iu the wft 

of witaod hunior; e^cially as it seems to be 

modem princ^ile^ that ridicule is thetestoftmtl 

.ai^d as there seems to be so large a fund £a 

.mirths in the ijbaracter of a stage-playing priesi 

But, though I deny not the lawfulness of ubiq 

ridicule in some cases, <x even its propriety hen 

yet I am far fiom thinking it is the test of tratl 

.It seems to be more proper for correction tha 

for instruction ; and though it may be fitenoiig 

to wh^> an offender^ it is not unusual, nor ai 

anitable, first to expostuhite a little with hu 

«nd shew him that he deserves it. Besides, ever 

man's talent is not equally fit for it, and indee( 

ttow the matter seems to have been carried b< 

yond a jest, and to require a very serious coi 

sideration. 

There is also, besides some discouragement, 
real difficulty in entering on this disquisition, 
will be hard to know in what manner to reaso 
or on what principles to build. It. were easy i 
show the unlawfulness of stage-|>lays, by su< 
arguments as would appear conclusive to thoi 
who ibeady hate both them and their sxkppa 



ten : but it if not to easy to make it appear to 
those who chiefly ftequent them, becaufle they 
will both applaud and justify some of the fety 
■tfaiogs that others look npoD as the worst effects 
of the practice, aiid will deny the very principles 
on which they are condemned. The truth is, it 
Is our having different views of the nature of reli- 
gion/ that causes difierent opinions upon this 
jnibject. For many ages there was no debate 
upon it at all. There were pUryers, but they did 
not pretend to be Christians themselves, and they 
had neither eountenance nor support from any 
who did. Whereas now, there are abundance 
of advocates for the lawfulness, some for the use- 
fulness, of plays ; not that the stage is become 
more pure, but that Christians are become less 
so, and have lowered the standard or measure 
requbite.to attain and preserve that character. 

But there is still another difficulty, that who- 
ever undertakes to write against plays,' though 
the provocation is given by what they are, is yet 
always called upon to attack them, not as tbey 
are, but as tbey might be. A writer on this 
subject is actually reduced to the necessity of 
fighting with a shadow, of maintaining a combat 
with an ideal or imaginary sort of drama, which 
pever yet existed^ but whidi the defenders of 



tiie caoie fem by wty of suppotitioDy and wMri 
Aall appear, in Atct, m that happy Ibtiire age 
which shall Bee, what these gentknien are plea» 
«d to-style, a well regulated stage. Hefwei«r HI 
tlesapport may seem to be gifenby tfak toa ti 
cioos amlcerrapted stage, there is no attender o 
plays ba^ whoi he hears this chimera defended! 
fnagioes It i» his own cause that isespoMed, an^i 
with great composure and self-satisfiMtion, cod 
tkraes his praetioe. A eonduct not lesa absavd 
than if one who wr» expressly assured a certaii 
dish of meat before bim was poisoned, shotd^ 
answer dias, All meat is not poisoned, and there 
fbre I may eat Hiis wHh safety. 

K 19 ¥ery plain, thtt were men but serioasiy 
disposed,and witilont prefodke desiring the hnow 
led^ of their duty, it would not be necessary 
in order to diow the unhnTfUness of the stage, as 
Itnow lis, to combat ft in its imaginary refomiec 
state. Such a xefbrmation, were not men by tlk 
prevalence of vicTous and corrupt aSecf ions, is 
Ibte with it, even in its present eondRtion, wonltd 
hare been- long ago- given up as a hopeless and 
visionary project, and the whole trade or enr- 
pfoyment detested, on account of the abuses thai 
bad always adhered to it. But since all advo^- 
cates ftrtte stki^ bave and" do fitffi defend' it ih 
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this manner^ by formiog an idea of it aqyarate 
from its evil qualities ; nnce they defend it to 
far with success, that many who would otheiv 
wise abstain, do, upon this very account, allow 
themselves in attending the theatre sometimes, to 
their own hurt and that of others ; and, as T am 
convinced on the most mature deliberatioD, that 

the reason why there never was a well regulated 
stage, in fact, is because it cannot be, the na- 
ture of the thing not admitting of it ; I will en- 
deavor to shew, that Public Thbatbical 
Repressntations, either tragedy or comedy, 
are, in their general nature or in their best possi* 
ble state, unlawful, contrary to the purify of our 
religion ; and that writing, acting or attending 
them, is inconsistent with the character of a 
Christian. If this be done with success, it will 
give great weight to the reflections which shall 
be added upon the aggravation of the crime, 
considering the circumstances that at present at-» 
tend the practice. 

But, though I have thus far complied with the 
unreasonable terms imposed by the advocates for 
this amusement, they must not proceed to any 
higher demand, nor expect, because they have 
prevailed to have plays considered in the way 
that they themselves desire, that therefore th^ 
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sime thing mast be done by religion^ and thai 
it must be lowered down to the descriptions the} 
are sometimes pleased to give of it, I will by ik 
means attack plays upon the principles of moden 
relaxed morality. In that case, to be sure, h 
Would be a lost cause. If some late writers oi 
the subject of morals be permitted to determiiM 
what are the ingredients that must enter into the 
composition of a good ma»> that good man^ it h 
Hlpeedi Inay mueh lriot«i probably be fofmd in tb( 

pkjf'imm Itati to any §tter }ii^§i S^i wtoi 
b^teiigi to tbi 0birif(«f %t » 6iiriirtlfHi smt 6< 
(timi frma th« My S«ript«fi8» Ite w^ dllbi 
Hfkif Q9ii KtfwIAiHmdfaig ^m^$f9, tlM 
t hi ow ^ lti# gffildigsHmi^ of tb# tfe, ind f^ 
ly ettlpabto ribuwltoft df (HfidpliMi ooi • fim 
OMtlmii to b« «itM CbrMiM^ wbo u§ t^tm' 
fnmdh to Ibt bmr^ wai i«pport tod CMiit* 
Miicc OM asoilMr tf» iRaay pridk»» oMtmy fc 
fki ptifHy of ih« Chriitiiii ff 9lmkfi, I iMi b0| 
kftve still to f «etsf to tb« unorriof i^md»4, osd 
tocoRiidtfi fiol wkot many nontiflot C{ifi»(iiaf 
•ft, bat what tvery foat Chtiiiioii oogiit fo bo< 
In fo dohif I fUfik I ib«it r«a«o]i JiMtly t ond 
at (be MMnt timo it i« my reiofaitioo, not only ifl 
•paak the senft, but, u ofton as po^ribk, ^ 
fwy liBgiMige isdt pbfOMi of tbo Scf^tuff / mmI 
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of our pious iatiiers. These are eitlier become 
venerable to me for their antiquity, or they are 
much fitter for expretiing the truths of the got* 
pel^ and delineating the character and duty of a 
disciple of Christ, than aoy that have been in* 
Tented in later times. As the growth or decay 
of vegetable nature is often ^o gradual as to be 
insensible ; so in the moral world, verbal altera* 
tions, which are counted as nothing, do often 
introduce real changes, which are firmly esta-^ 
blished before their approach is 9a much as su^ 
pected. Were the style, not only of some mod-* 
em essays, but of some modem sermons, to be 
introduced upon this subject, it would greatly 
weaken the argument, though no other alteration 
ihould be made. Should we every where put 
virtue for holiness, honor, or even moral sense 
ibr conscience, improvement of the heart £>r 
sanctification, the opposition between such things 
and theatrical entertainments would not appear 
half so sensible. 

By taking up the argument in the light now 
proposed, I am saved, in a great measure, fiiom 
the repetition of what hqs been written by other 
authors onthe subject. But let it be remember* 
ed, that they have clearly and copiously shewn 
the corruption and impurity of the stage and its^ 
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tdhereats, sbce its first institutkuiy and that bot 
ID the heathen and Christian world. They hai? 
made it undeniably appear, that it was oppose 
and condemned by the best and wisest men, bot 
heathens and Christians in every age*. Its ver 
defenders do all pretend to blame the abuse of ii 
They do indeed allege that this abuse is not es 
sential to it, but may be separated from it ; how 

* Partieularly ftt AtiieiM, ivhere it first had its birtb 
both tragedy and comedy were soon abolished by pal 
Ue authority ; and amene the Romans, though this aim 
other pubh« shows were permitted in a certam degree 
yet so caatioas were that wise people of suffering them t 
be fr^equent, that they did not permit any public theatre 
when occasionally erected, to continue above a certaii 
namber of days. Even that erected by M. Scaarai 
-which is said to hare cost so immense a sum as a millioi 
tterKng, was speedily taken down. Pompey the Qreat wa 
the first who had power ami credit enough to get a theatr< 
oontiuued. 

The opinion of Seneca may be seen in the following pas 
g3ge : — *' Nihil est tarn damnosum bonis moribas, quan 
<no aliqao spectaculo desidere. Tunc enim per volupta- 
*' tern facilius yitia sorrepunt" 

As to the primitive Christians, see Constit. Apost. lib 
8. cap. 32. where actors and stage-players are enumeratet! 
among those who are not to be admitted to baptism, 
Many d^ereat councils appoint that they shall renounce 
their arts before they be admitted, and if they return tc 
them shall be excommunicated. Tertullian de Spectacu* 
lis, cap. ^* observes, That the heathens themselvei 
marked them with in&my, and excluded them from all 
honors and dignity . To the same purpose see Aug. de 
Civ ^Dei. lib. 2. cap. 14. ''Actores poetioarum fabularum 
<f removent a societate oivitati^^ab honoribus omnibus re- 
«« pellunt homines scenioos." 

The opinion of moderns is well known, few Christian 
writers of any eminence haTing failed to pronoanoe sen- 
tence agUASt the stage. 



ever, all of tbem, so fkt as I hafe seen, repre* 
sent this 'separation as only possible or fntore ; 
tiiey never attefnpt to assign any nra in which it 
could be ' defended as it then fvas, or could b^ 
affirmed to be more profitable than hortfol. 
Some writers do mention a few particular plays 
of which they give their approbation. But these 
have never yet, in any age or place, amounted to 
such a number, as to keep one society of players 
m constant employment, without a mixture of 
many more that are confessedly pernicious. The 
only reason of bringing this in view at present 
when it is not to be insisted on, is, that it ought 
to procure a fair and candid hearmg to this at- 
tempt to prove. That the stage, after the greatest 
improvement of which it is capable, is still incon- 
sistent with the purity of the Christian profes- 
sion. It b a strong presumptive evidence in favor 
of this assertion, that, after so many years' trial, 
such improvement ha never actually taken place. 
It is perhaps also proper here to obviate a pre- 
tence, in which the advocates of the stage greatly 
glory, that there is no express prohibition of it to 
be found in scripture. I think a countryman of 
our own* has given good reasons to believe, that 

the apostle Paul, in his epistle to the £^esians» 

1, 
• The late Mr. Anderson. 



ctani. V. mr. 4. bj **^mAm«k foottdi UXk^ 
•^wA'yafdt^** kiieDcMtopr9lMiHltihcpby9thi^ 
nevediwiliwiei. He abotlHiilu it probable* that 
thi w«fd. XmN>k ii0eA io mora fbces tiMA 00 
iMii tmtislilei " mvoUii>g»'' pomtn at the shii» 
thk|g» Wliit4ierhiaco«|ioctiiM0arejiittorii0k,it 
U very eertaio thM tfaetr» and man; other pas-*, 
flifet, iorbkl.tbe abmes of Ibeitage; and if theaci 
i^baaoabo inaqNutaJHe Iroa^ '% as Acare ia rearaa 
to believe, there needed bo otbei? prohibition of 
tbcai to every Cbrifttiaa^ Nay» if tbe^^ sever ho4 
been iqparated froai it till that tiii}e» it was %\df^ 
fideat : and it woidd be idte to expect that ikm 
Ifiiiptore ihonld determine this problematical 
pointy Whether they would ever be so in any 
after age. To ask that there should be {Mroduceiil 
a prohibition of the stage* aa artage* universally^ 
is to prescribe to the Holy Ghosts and to require 
that the scripture should not only forbid sin, but 
every form in which the rejitlese aikl changeaUa 
dispositions of men shall tlMok fit to be guilty of 
iXf and every, qame by which they shall tbiiA 
proper to call it» I do not find in scripture any 
express prohibition of masquerades^ roots and 
drums ; and y^t \ have not the least doubt, that 
the assemblies cidled by these names, are contnt« 
Tjs to the will of God, and as.bi^ti ^if not worse. 
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tfitn tbe ^onmioB and ordmary cBtertaiiiDUBfi of 

In <kder to make fhii inquiry as exact and ae- 
cnnte as possible, and that the strmgtb ^ weA- 
nesf of tlie ailments on (either side, may be clear- 
ly perceived, Tt\nli be proper to state dtctinctly, 
what wc understand by the staf^ or stage^ays, 
When it is afiiimied, that in their most improved 
and best regulated state, they are imlawfiil to 
-Christians. Iliis is the more necessary, that 
(here is a great indistinctness and ambiguity in 
the knguage'used by those who, in writing or 
xonretsatioil, midertake to defend it. They an* 
'tlyee and di^de it into parts» and take s ome ti mes 
one part, sometimes another, as will best ssut tiidr 
fmrpoae. They ask. What there can be mihn^ful 
ki the stage abiAractedly considered ? Coned^' 
isiezposmgtfaefoliy of vice, and pointing out tiie 
lidicidow part of erery character. And is not 
tbis eoiiunendable f Is notridicule a noble means 
-of diseoantietiancing liot t And is not the oae of 
it warranted by the satire and irony that fo to be 
jbnod m tbe holy scriptares 7 Tragedy, they say^ 
Is promotiog the same end in a way mote grave 
aJidiQlennu ItbaniondleGtme^ormmoralpie- 
inre, i^ which virtue appears to great advantage. 
¥nml; ii bistocy itsfelf, but rcfiiesentmg the dm*- 



ricten of men as tkey actually were, and plays 
represent thera as they may be. In their per- 
fection^ plays are as like history and natare, as 
the poet's art and actor's skill can make them. 
Is it then the circumstance of their being written 
in dialogue, that renders them criminal 1 Who 
will pretend that ? Is it that they are publicly 
repeated or acted over 1 Will any one pretend^ 

> that it is a crime to personate a character in any 
case, even where no deceit is intended ? Then 
iarewel parable?, figures of speech, and the whole 

' oratorial art. Is it a sin to look upon the repre- 
sentation ? Then it must be a sin to look upon 
the world, which is the original, of which plays 
are the copy. 

This Is the way which those who appear in de- 
fence of the stage ordinarily take, and it u little 
better than if one should say. What is a stage- 
play ? It is nothing else abstractedly considered 

• but a company of men and women talking toge- 
ther ; Where is the harm in tliat 1 What hinders 

• them from talking piously and profitably, as well 
■as wickedly or hurtfoily ? But, rejecting this 
'method of reasoning as unjust and inconclusive, 
-let it be observed, that those who plead for the 

> lawfulness of the stage in any country, howe'ra: 
well i^olatej, plead for what implies, not by 
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accideiit, buteHentkUy and of necessity tbe fol* 
lowiug thingi. (1.) Such m nmnber of plays as 
will furnish an habitual course of representatii^tts^ 
with sQch changes as the love of variety in ha-, 
-man nature necessarily requires. (2.) These 
plays of suchakind^as to procure an audience of 
voluntary apectatom, who are able and wiilmg to 
pay for being so entertained. (3.) A company 
of hired players, who have this as their only b»- 
siness and occupation, that they nuy give then^ 
selves wholly to it, and be expert in the perforuF 
ance. (4.) The representation must be so fre- 
quent as that the profits may defray the expense of 
the apparatus, and maintain those who follow 
this business. They must also be maintained in 
that measure of luxury, or elegancy if yon 
please, which their way of life, and the tlionghts 
to which they are accustomed must make them 
desire and require. It is a thing impracticable 
to maintain a player at the same expense as you 
may maintain a peasant. 

Now all these things do, and must enter into 
the idea of a well regulated stage ; and, if any 
defend it without supposing this, he hath no ad* 
versary that I know of. Witliout these there 
may be poets, or there may be plays, but there 

cannot be a play-house. It is in vain then to go 
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itovt to ihov, that flMie hMe bets «A 
AT two^ ormy b^ of IvealiKs wrote k the fdm 
tff plqfi^ tint we inwsoepliaiiaUe. Itworeewf 
4»«liew vnry great fiuUte ia eovie «f tlMM moil 
■■imnaUjr apfdnideit .bit 4U» is vAneeeaMiy. 
IhaliiWf it it my possible ia write a treatise ia 
ihe IboB of a 4iakfae» in wbicb tbe ^eaaml 
nksof tbe dcaina aie observed^ whiobsbalihe 
«a1iolgraad scnoiii^ ae any aermoii tbat emr was 
ffnachsl or priatod. Neitfaeris there any app»- 
«Baft impoaiihiiity in getting difieieaK persow-te 
e the difiureiit ebaracten* iiad rehearse it ia 
ity. Ilolitauiybesa«rlyaffimie4ithatifaa 
l^s^ wefe af that ktii4 and buman aatara to 
foowtiaaa in its fsese^t states the dooi^ of the pJary-- 
Aouse wonid shut of their own^ooord^ becaaas 
aobody would demand access ;* unless there weie 
mk act offiariiaflieot to force attendancei and even 
In that case, as much pains would, probably be 
taken to evade the law obligiug to attend, as are 

* This furnitbH* an eaif antwev to what is remarked faf 

■■ae ia Otior «f pUysy that aewral «inuicDt Chriatians 

IttTe endeayored to supplant bad plays hy writine good 

"flBes 1 aaGvegofy Nmbmbssd, alaUiar oCtha afanm, and 

^ person (^ great ^e^j and our countryman Buchanan. 

'But did eyer ^ese pnija come into repute ? Were they 

■ toaievlir, or are they now aeted upon the atftf e ? The late 

itt their works proyes that these good men Jadged wrong fn 

«tSBmptieg to reform the sUfiBf and that the ereafc ma- 

lori^ of Christiana aeted more wisely wbo were for laying 

m iMMHy 



BOW tdkcB to evsde those tet t m s mn A «i to 
"olMahi. TheluriiidiMnfllflteoftiiiiqiicitiHi 
Hmd if, WlieliKr iliipoMiUe«r prtctiaiUife 
1lw|»r«eiit «tite of hanni natne, to Imve tke 
ilfcmra qfrtein of tidogt onderso food 1 ngirioCiai^ 
tM to make tiw erecting and conalninorinf the 
^tage ogreeaMe Co the will of Ood, aod 
ifitti Hieipiirityof the Cfarutiad prafe 

And here let ne eonsider a litte iHnt ai tte 

*prknarf , and uaaMKade intention of the atagik 

Wfaethei! it he for asHuenieBit and r pgi ea t i on» «r 

IbrmslinctioiitoiBake'neniviMondffood* Piep- 

InqM, -indeed, the greateflt part will chaoee to 

impo u nd Aeee two poipoeei togetiHr, and Hf 

it is <br hoth t fenr anMMement innnedntdy, sad 

fbrimprofement nftioMteiy, that ftimtmetihy 

/{rfeadhg, and refomle hy ttealth. The pntrane 

of a w^ regulated etage have it no doobt in 

'titeirpowertoprofietsany of these ends in it they 

please^ if it is equally capable of them all ; and 

therefore inonepartor other of this disooorse, it 

imist be considered in every one of these lights. 

Butas itis«f moment, because of some <f{ the 

arguments to be afterwards prodneed, let the 

reader be plesbed to consider, how fiir reereation 

andanuMCBMnteater into the w^uie of tbestaya^ 

and are, not only jmnediately and 

but chiefly and ultimately, intended by it. 
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If the general nature of it» or the end propofr 

cd iroin it when well regulated, can be any wa] 

determined from its first institation, and the sub 

sequent practice, it seems plainly to point a 

amusement. Hie eariiest productions of tba 

kind that are now extant, are evidently incap* 

bk of any other use» and hardly even of that U 

a person of any taste or judgment.* They usu 

ally accompanied the feasts of the ancients in the 

houses of the rich and opulent^t and were par- 

ticuhuiy used in times of public rejoicing. Thej 

have indeed generally been considered, in all ages^ 

as intended for entertainment A modern au« 

thor of high rank and reputatiou|, who would 

not willingly hurt die cause, considers them in 

this light, and this alone, and represents theic 

improrement, not as lying in their having a 

.greater moral tendency, but in the perfection of 

the poet's art, and the refinement of the taste of 

* This is confessed by a defender of the -staee, ^ho 
mjh *' Snoh of the comedies before bis (that is MenAo- 
'^der's) time, as have been preserred to us, are generally 
^ very poor pieces, not so maeh Indieroas as ridiouleas, 
*' CTen a mountebank's merry andrev would be hissed, 
** now a days, for saoh puerilities as we see abounding in 
** Aristophanes.'* Bern, on Anderson's Positions concern- 
ing the unlawfulness of stage-plays, page 8th. 

f Pint d« Glor. Athen. fc Symposr lib. 7. quest. 8. 
<* As for the new comedy, it is so necessary an ingredient 
** oiil I public entertainments, that so to speiik, one may aa 
<( well nuke a feast without wine, as without Meoaader.** 

4 fihsfttbury. 
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the audience. It is only of late that men have 
begun to dignify them with a higher tide. For- 
nieriy they were ever considered as an indulgence 
of pleasure, and an article of luxury, but now 
they are exalted into schools of virtue, and re- 
presented as bulwarks against vice. It is proba* 
ble, most readers will be apt to smile when they 
hear them sa called, and to say to their defenders. 
This is but overdoing, preserve them to us as 
innocent amusements, and we shall not much 
contend for their usefiilness. It is iiadeed but an 
evidence of the distress of the cause ; for their ad- 
vocates only take up thb plea when they are un- 
able to answer the arguments against them upon 
any other footing. It may also appear that they 
are designed for amusement, if we consider who 
have been the persons in all ages who have attend- 
ed them, viz. the rich, the young, and the gay, 
those who live in pleasure, and the very business 
of whose lives ih amascment. 

But not to insist on these circumstances, I think 
it is plain from the nature of the thmg, that the 
immediate intention of j^ays is to please, what- 
ever effects may be pretended to flow afterwards, 
er by accident, from this pleasure. They con- 
sbt in an exact imitation of natmv, and the 
conformity of the penwatcd to real cliaracters. 



nbii tfie great aim, and tbc great peifieedDo, 
kotb of tbepoelwKl of the acton. Now ttk 
iwitatkiii, of itatAS^ gives great frfeasnve to the 
(qpaetator, whethct the aetiotts repreaeBtcd te 
good or bad. And, m ksetf ctesideved, it giflili 
only pleasure ; for the beauty of the imitatioii, 
Oi such, faath no monl iaiiieaoe, aor any eoil- 
aexion with aaorality/ but what it nay derm jh 
• diftaat way ikon the nature of the afetsonswhitt 
the poet or acton choose to represent, or ite 
ipootaton are willing to see* Every person who 
thinks inpartiaUy^ may be f ron thb conviooe^ 
that to please^ or attempt to do fo» is s snntial 
|» liie stage, and its int, or rather its nain do- 
«i0B ; how te it pollutes or purifies is aoddent4» 
4«m1 ouist depend qpon the skill aod hdnebty of 
jU legidaton and managers. 
V . fiaTiiig thus prepared the way, the Mlowfaig 
.mgonents are humbly o&red to the consideiieh 
tion of every seriouH p— now , W shew* that n pub«t 
Jie ifafcaire is inconastent with the purity of the 
iShristiBii profeisiott : whieh tf they do not to aH 
•oppear to be each of them singly conclosiVFe, will 
I hop^ when taken together, sidkiently evineo 
the truth of the propositkn. 

In the first place. If it he considered as in 
jwnstnmit, jit is impreper^ and not snch as anf 
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Mij. taMvfuUy nte. Ikrt we OHHtbe* 
gia by btyitig Hk down as a fimriniiaft piodpK 
Itot all lacv. age bomd saprtmely to lofv, aai 
babiftually to •enra God ; tet is to nj, to taka 
bia lawas Ihe.mik, aad his gkiry as the eody not 
of oae, Imt of all tbek actioiis. Koflyai,atany 
time or phfte is. won can be, absohtd froai Una 
obUgiition* Every real ChriitiaB Mves onder a» 
l^abi^uaL sease of it I kaow thia ezpif isioo, 
ajmiog^ at the glory of Ood^ is calkd a cant 
phrase, and bdeqpised and derided by worldly 
qiien* It were easy^ however, to vhidlcale it from 
KsasOB ; bat it will sofice, to all those for whose 
use thiadiscoiirse is intended^ to say, it is a ttuth 
taught ^ind repeated in the sacred oractes, that 
aH thiqp were made for, that all things shall final' 
ly tend to, and therefine, that all inteUigent 
creatures shookd supremely and uniformly aim at 
the glory of God. 

Now, we glorify God by cultivating holy dtspo* 
sitioos^ and doing pious and useful aetions. Re* 
teneatiou is an intenntssion of dnty, and is only 
necessary because of our weakness ; it most be 
some action indiftient in itstmtoie, which ht* 
oomes kiwfai and useftd from its tenancy to re* 
fiaah the mind,aadiB(?igorateit for duties of more 
kmpoTtaaee. The 4Dsa «f recreationis pretisdjr 
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the same as the lue of sleep ; though they d^: 
IB this, that theie is hot one way in which slee] 
becomes sinfal, via. by execsi^ whereas there iur 
ten thoasand ways in which recreations becoiia 
siafuL It is needless to prodnce passages of Scrip 
tore to yerify the abore assertion concerning oo 
dUigalion to glorify God. It is the language c 
the whole, and is particularly applied to indifier 
ent actions by the apostle Paol, l Cor. x. 19 
** Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatso 
*' ever ye do, do all to the glory of God." 

If there were -uo the minds of men in general, \ 
.iust sense of thb their obligation, stage-plays 
nay, and a thousand other amusements now h 
use, would never have been heard of. The trutl 
is, the need of amusement is much less than peo 
pie commonly apprehend, and, where it is no 
necessary, it must be sinful. Those who starn 
iu need of recreation may be divided into tw 
sorts, such as are'eroployed in bodily labor, an* 
such as have their spirits often exhausted by stu 
dy and application of mind. As to the first c 
these, a mere c^essation from labor is sufficien 
for refreshment, and indeed of itself gives gres 
pleasure, unless when the appetites are bflame 
and irritated by frequent sensual gratifications 
and then they are importunately craved, am 



kecome neoesBary to fill tlw intervals of work. 
Of this sort very few are able to afford so expcti- 
sive a recr^atioo as the stage. And even as to 
th^ other, viz. those whose spirits are exbaoited 
by ai^lication of mind, only a very small nun- 
ber of them will chose the diveruon of the stage, 
for this very good reason, that social converse and 
bodily exerdse, wiU answer the purpose much 
better. Indeed, if we consider the just and legit- 
imate end of recreations, and compare it with 
the persons who most frequently engage in them, 
we shall find, that ninety-nine of every hundred 
are such as do not need recreation at all. Per- 
haps their time lies heavy upon their hands, and 
they feel an uneasiness and impatience under their 
present state ; but thb b not from work, but from 
idleness, and from the emptiness and unsatisfying 
nature 4>f the enjoyments, which they chase witli 
so much eagerness, one after another, vainly 
seeking from them that good which they do not 
contain, and that satisfaction which they. cannot 
inqpart. 

From tJiis I thmk it undeniably appears, that 
if no body were to attend the stage, but such as 
really needed recreation or amusement, upon 
Christian principles, and of these such only «i 
were d)le to pay for it^ and of these only such as 
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neter once reflect on the heavy acdmiil. 
against you of wasted time. 

Though there were uo other objecti<m against 
theitage asa recreation^ bat this one, it is sure* 
Ij fiuilty. If recreations are only lawful because 
neeetsary, they must cease to be lawful when 
they are no longer necessary. The length and 
duration of regular comedy and tragedy is alrea- 
dy fixed and settled by rules of long standing ; 
and» I suppose, whatever other circumstance 
nHiy be confessed to need reformation, all men 
cf taste will agree, that these shall continue as 
tbey are. Now I leave to all who know how 
iMieh time the preparation for such a public 
ailpearance, and the necessary attendance, must 
take up, to judge whether it is not too much to 
be given to mere recreation. 

This holds particularly in the case of recreation 
of mind, between which and bodily exercise there 
is a very great difference. For bodily exercise 
in some cases, for example, wheu the health 
requires it may be continued for a long time, 
only for this reason, that it may have effects 
lasting in proportion to the time spent in it. 
But giving the mind to pleasure by way of recre- 
ation must be short, or it is certainly hurtful ; 
it gives men a habit of idleness and trifling, and 
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makes them avene from tetuniiiig to any thing 
that requires serious application. So true is ttis 
and so applicable to the present case, that I could 
almost rest the whole argument upon it, that no 
man, who has made the trial, can deliberatelj 
and with a good conscience affirm, that attend- 
ing plays has added strength to his mind, and 
warmth to his affections, in the duties of devo- 
tion ; that it hav-knade him more able and wil- 
ling to exert his intellectual powers in the graver 
and more important offices of the Christian life ; 
nay, or even made him more diligent and active 
in the business ot civil life. On the contrary, 
it is 'Commonly of such length as to produce a 
satiety and weariness of itself, and to require rest 
and refreshment to recruit the exhausted spirits, 
a thing quite absurd and self-contradictory in 
what is called a recreation. 

But the stage is not merely an unprofitable 
consumption of time, it is further improper as a 
recreation, because it agitate's the passions too 
violently, and interests too deeply, so as, in 
some cases, to bring people into a real, while they 
behold an imaginary distress. Keeping in view 
the end of recreation, will enable us to judge 
rightly of this. It is to refresh and invigorate 

the mind. — Therefore when, instead of rest, 
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wJiich is properly, called relaxation of mh^ 
recreations are used, tbeir ezcelleace cooaasts m 
tbeir beiag* not only a.pkaMtn^ but an easy 
exercise of the intdlectnal powers. Whatever is 
difficulty and either requires or causes a strong 
appUcation of mindy is confaary to their inten- 
tion. Now it is. plain, that, dramatic represenr 
tations fix tbt attention so.T^ry deeply, and ioe 
teiest the affections so vei^ rtrongly, that, inii 
little time, they fatigue the mind themselves, and 
however eagerly they are desired and followed^ 
there are many serious and useful occupations, ia 
which men will continue longer, without ex- 
hausting the spirits, than m atteudmg the thear 
tre. 

Indeed, in this reelect they are wholly contrary 
to what should be the view of every Christian. 
He ought to set bounds to and endeavor to mo* 
derate bis passions as much as possible, instead 
of voluntarily and unnecessarily exciting them. 
T^e humap passions, since the fall, are all of tbem 
but too strong; and are not sinful on account of 
tbieir weakness, bat their excess and misappliea- 
iion. This is so generally tme, that it hardly 
admits of ap exception ; unless it might be counted 
ai^ exception, that some vicious passions, whep 
they gaiq a^ .^a^ndancy, ^i|^);ingttish others, which 
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oppose tbeir gratification. For though religion 
is consisteot throughout, there are many vioei^ 
whieh are mutually repugnant to, and destruc- 
tive of, each other. But this exception has little 
or no effect upon the present argument. 

Now the great care of every Christian, is to 
keep his passions and affections within due 
bounds, and to direct* them. to their proper oh- 
jecls. With respect to the first of these, the chief 
influence of theatrical representations upon the 
spectator, is to strengthen the passions by in- 
dulgence ; for there they are all exhibited in a 
lively manner, and such as is most fit to com- 
municate the impression. As to directing them 
to their proper objects, it will be afterwards 
shown, that the stage has rather the contrary 
effect ; in the mean time, it is sufficient to ob- 
serve, that it may be done much more effectually, 
and much more safely another way. 

This tendency of plays to interest the afiec- 
tions, shows their impropriety as a recreation on 
another account. It shows that they must be ez- 
ji:eeding liablo to abuse by excess, even suppos- 
ing them in a certain degree to be innocent. It is 
certain there is no Jife more unworthy of a man, 
hardly, any more crimbal in a Christian, than a 
\ik of perpetUial amuaem^^, a life whei^e no val* 
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liable pnrpcise u pursned, bnt the intelkectual 
Aiculties wholly employed in purchasing and 
indnlging sensual gratifications. It is also cer- 
taiuy that all of ns are by nature too much in- 
clined thus to live to ourselves, and not to God. 
Therefore, where recreations are necessary^ a 
watchful Christian will particularly beWare of 
those that are insnaring, and, by being too grate- 
ful and delicious, ready to lead to exc^. * Tllii 
discriminating care and caution, is just as mudi 
the duty ef a Christian, as any that can be nam- 
ed; Though it is immediately conversant only 
about the temptations and incitements to sin, 
«nd not the actual commission of it, it becomes 
a duty directly binding, both from the command 
of God, and tiie ' necessity of the thing itself. 
" Watch and pray, that ye enter not into tempta- 
"tion,** Mat. xxvi. 41. says our Saviour to all 
his disciples ; and elsewhere, *^ What I say un- 
*• to you, I say unto all. Watch," Mark xiii. 37. 
And the apostle Paul to the same purpose, '* See 
*• then that ye walk circumspectly, not as fools, 
"but as wise, redeeming the time because the 
•* days are evil,*' Eph. v. 15. 

If we consider the light in which the Scripture 
sets our present situation, and the account there 
given of the weakness of human resolutiony the 



saoie thing w3l evidently appear to be our duty. 
It is impossible that we can resist the slightest 
temptation, but by the assistance of divine grace. 
Now how can this be expected^ if we put onr 
constancy to unnecessary tnals, not only contrary 
to reason, and a prudent regard to our own safety, 
but m the face of an express command of God 
to be watchful. " Lord, lead us not into temp* 
tation/' is a petition which we are taught to offer 
up, by him who knew what was in man. But 
how much Ho those act in opposition to this, and 
even in contempt of it, who make temptaUons to 
themselves. And are not stage-plays temptations 
of the strongest kind, in which the mind b sof-* 
tened with pleasure, and the affections powerful- 
ly excited ? How little reason is there to hope 
that men iu the use of them will keep withiu the 
bounds of moderation ? If any expect, in such 
circumstances, to be preserved by divine power» 
they are guilty of the sin, which is in Scripture 
called " tempting Ged." 

It is this very circumstance, a liableness to 
abuse by excess, that renders many other amuse* 
ments also ordinarily unlawful to Christ ians» 
though, perhaps, in their general nature, they 
cannot be shown to be criminal. Thus it is not 
easy to refute the reasonings, by which ingenip 
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•OS men eoftavor to ebow that games of ftaxtrd. 
are not in themselves siiifiil ; bat by their enlio- 
ingy iDsnaring nature, and the excess which al* 
most inseparably accompanies them, there can 
be no difficulty in pronouncing them highly dan* 
gerous, lawful to very few persons, and in very 
ftw cases. And if they wei-e as public in their 
■ature as plays, if they required the concurrence' 
4^88 many operators, and as great a number of 
pertons to join in them, I cunld have little scruple 
in affirming, that, in ever}' possible cAse, they 
would be sinful. 

The preceding considerations are greatly con- 
firmed by the following. That when plays are 
chosen as a recreation, for which they are so" 
exceedingly improper, it is always in opposition 
to other methods of recreation, which are per- 
iectly fit for the purpose, and not liable to any' 
of these objections. Where recreations are ne^ 
oessary, if there were only one sort to be had; 
spme incoveniencies could not be so strong an 
argument against the use of them. But where 
there are different kinds, to prefer those which 
gre less, to those which are more fit, must need» 
be sinful. Such a tenderness and circumspec- 
tion is indeed, in this age, so rare and unusual^ 
that I am afraid, it will be almost impossible to^ 
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I a sense of its imporUinee apoD the mind of the 
ader ; or, if it be done, in anj measure for a 
ne, the example of a cormpt world, who are 
ogethervoidof ity will immediately efiace the 
pressioD. But, however few may " have ears 
hear it" the thing b certain, that as the pro- 
»8 of his sanctification is the saprcme desire and 
re of every Christian, so he is continually liable 

be seduced by temptation, and infected by 
ample ; and therefore, from a dislnist of his 
n resolution, will not voluntarily and unnecet- 
ily prefer a dangerous to a safe amusement. 

prefer a very difficult and doubtful means of 
aining any worldly end, to one sure and easy; 
prefer a clumsy improper instrument, to one 
rfectly fit for any piece of work, would be 
koned no small evidence of folly in the affairs 
civil life. If one in sickness should chuse a 
diciue of a very questionable nature, of very 
igerous and uncertain operation, when he bad 
lal access to one intirely safe, of approved 
lutation and superior efficacy, it would be es- 
med next to madness. Is there not then a 
1 conformity between the cases 7 Is not a like 
e to be taken of our souls as of our bodies ? 
y, is not the obligation so much the stronger, 
how much the one is of greater value than the 
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•Iher. t The dififerent oonduct of m^, immI their 
diffiuent htt in this respect, is well described by 
the wise mao, *' Happy is the Juan that feaiwt|t 
^'always, hot he that hardenetb his heart shall 
^'fidl into mischief," Prov. xxviii. 14. 

It ought not to be omitted in shewing the im- 
propriety of the stage as a recreation and amuse- 
»ent for Christians^ that it is costly and expen- 
sive, and that this cost is altogether unneceaeaiy, 
since the end might be obtained, not only as well, 
bnt much better, at a far cheaper rate ; perhaps, 
in most cases, at no expense at all. I know tUs 
argument will be treated with great contempt by 
those who live in affluence, and know no other 
use of riches but to feed their appetites, and 
make all the rest of mankind subservient to the 
gratification of their violent and ungovernable 
desires. But though none in this world have 
any title to hinder them from disposing of their 
wealth as they please, they must be called to 
consider, that they have a master in heaven. T0 
him they must render an account at the last day, 
and, in this account, the use that they may make 
of their riches is not to be excepted. The great 
have, no doubt, the dbtinguished honor, if they 
please to embrace it, of contributing to the hap- 
pmess of multitudes under them, and dispenamg^ 
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tinder God, a great variety of the comforts of 
this life. But it would abate the envy and im- 
patience of the lower part of the world, and 
moderate their appetite after riches, if they would 
consider, that the more that is committed to 
them, the more they have to account for. The 
greatest and richest man on earth hath not 
any license in the word of God, for an un- 
necessary waste of his substance, or consuming 
it in unprofitable and hurtful pleasures ; and, 
under the one or both of these characters, that 
miist fail, that is laid out upon the stage. 

Let not any reader, who cannot find i\ ^alisfy- 
iiig answer to these objections af^ainst the stage 
as an unchristian amusement, from the word of 
God, take the practice of the world as a refuge 
or sanctuary, and say, Thu is carrying matters 
to an extreme ; If these maxims arc rigidly ad- 
hered to, you will exclade from the number of 
Christians, not only the far greater part of man- 
kind, but many otherwise of excellent and amia- 
ble characters. Though this is the weakest of 
all arguments, it is, perhaps, that which hath of 
all others the strongest effect, and most power- 
fully contributes to set people's minds at ease in 
a doubtful or dangerous practice. How hard is 
it to make men sensible of the evil of such sins 
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if€iMtomMitliorijKfl,«ndiiuhMmjii8ti^ Tben 
ii BD aMUog tlMm atluunfid of dien^ becao^ 
tie coniBOii^ tnd repotabk^ and there is no urn* 
king (hem aftaid of what they see dioaei without 
futplcioii by aumben on every baad. Bat - u 
there any reaaon to believe, tliat the examfde of 
olhen will prove a joft and valid exciue for aoy 
liractice at the judgment seat of Chrirti WiB 
IhegreatnesB or the nonber of offenders sereea 
them from his powerl Or can that man expect 
agracious accqptanoe with him, who hassoffiBiod 
bis commands to be qualified by prevailiiig opin- 
ion, and would not follow him farther than the 
bulk of mankind would bear him company* 

I shall dose the reflections upon this port of 
the subject by observing, that there are two gen- 
eral characters of the dinaples of Christ, which 
willappear,if we consult the scriptures^ to bees* 
sential to fhem, and which seem altogether incon- 
ristent with theatrical amusements. The first ii 
sdf-denial and mortification. Though we should 
not iuist upon the particular objections against 
the stage, there is something of pomp and gaiety 
in it, on the best possible supposition, that is in* 
eoDsistent with the character of a Christian. The 
gospel is the rdigion of sinners, who are saved 
from wrath by the rich mercy and free grace of 



€h>d. The life of radi then, mmt be a life of 
penitence, bamiHty and mo rtii ic a tioa. The fcl- 
lowers of a crueified Savioiir mmt bear the ciXNi, 
and tread in the aane path of saflerngHid teW- 
^eniri, in which he hath gone before then. In 
their baptismal covenant they re n ounce the woiid, 
by which is not meant such gross crimes as are 
a violation of natural hgh^ as well as a transgres- 
sion of the law of God, but that exeessire at- 
tachment to present indalgence^ idudi b nsore 
properly expressed by the pomp and ?am'tyof 
the world*,' It is true there are many precepts 

* It ift BOt imtnrepsr hcve to MMuMer tbo uolmit favm 
of l>aptuiii|iind what was suppoied by the fatbert to be 
laipUod in 1% Apoit. Gonit. Mb. 7. eap. 41. ap9ta999mmi f 
tOloiiAy 8m. '* I renooDGe 3ataa and hit woriu, and hit 
^ pomps, and his serrlee, and bis angels, and his InTentioni. 
m^hAek ihiDBthatbaloDg to him,Qr arojuilgott to hia.'* 
Ambros. de initiatis. In^ressos es regeneratiooit sacra- 
*lim,iM.— <^'llMnfasrt ooterad fats tio holy piMo of tc^ 
** generations repeat wh^t jqn ^ere there aslurd. and zi«- 
^ ooUeet what Ton aoiwored. Ton renowieed too defll, 
** and hk worfci^ a|id his woridy and hit lujuirj and ptoft* 
V sores.* Hierott. Com. in Matt xr. 98. Renuntio tlUdla- 
telttlM. *< IrMonnoo the% 8o«in. awl thy ponp^ Wd 
'<thr n^e^ and thy world, which neth in wiekedneif.'' 
And that wo may know what they hod partionlarilj In fiew 
hgr the pomps of tlie world which they renounced, thnrsjcis 
■ometlmet expressly said to be the publle thowa. Tkitt 
8alvian de Provident. Ulk S. page 197. Qa» est enim m 
haptismOk fco. << For what it tbelrtt prolnsioB of a Chrit« 
««Saa la haptitmJ What, hnt that tfcay prniiii to ro- 
J* noonco the doyil» and Ua poaps^ his ahowt, and Ua 
'» wotlK. The r a fo re thowa aM p0Bipt» by onr own oon- 
MfiBStion, am tho works of the devil. How, O Chrbtho^ 
^ wilt than Ibliow the pnUe diowa after Uptitn^ whiih 
« (hoa toafoMeit to he the worict of theisiil 1" 
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in Scripture, which requiie us to maiDtiiQ an hat- 
bitiul gratitude and thankful frame of spirit, nay» 
to rejoice in the Lord alway. But there is a 
great difiereuce between this joy, and that of 
worldly men; as they do not rise from the same 
source, so they caunot possibly express themselves 
inthe same way. 

Another branch of. the Christian temper, be* 
tween which and theatrical amusements, there 
^>pear4 a very great opposition, is spirituality 
and heavenlioess of mind. All real Christtani 
are, aud account themselves pilgrims and stran-* 
gers on tlie earth, set their affections on things 
above, and have their conversation iu heaven* 
Whatever tends to weaken these dispositions; 
they will carefully avoid, as contrary to their 
iduty and their interest. Is not this the case with 
theatrical amusements 1 Are they not very de- 
licious to a sensual and carnal mind 1 Do they 
not excite, gratify, and strengthen these affectionsj 
which it is most the business of a Christian to 
xeatraint Are not the indulgence of worldly 

- There are some "who pretend, tliat Christians were only- 
■iMpt from the ahovB, beeanse they were mixed with idot. 
.fttrooB rites ; hut it is to be noted, that in the time of Sal- 
miif idolatry was abolished^ and the shows were no longer 
«zhibited in honour of idol gods. Cyril of Jerusalem al- 
.Bo, after idolatiy was destroyed, eo&tinues the eharge 
ai^st t|ie ahows. 



pteMuM, wmA hm t r u M ai i ig <if nifcJi j w rtu B y Je- 
ifentttM sT «Mb «llMr9 thitilft^fiiiiip «tat 
tfcKiy tlK>tf» nlM 9*^ iheMMMtf «q^ to i 
lififof «mlMii(hilkiMftMid|fMjr^ lised to i^^filv 

«Ml«Mii fottiiAtob€^*w<ylMiltf toflafimMmii^ 

the cppoAH tMk/ ^M ling €illei lo ifcili Ih6 
aflSectioiis from the wwM, do jPKlirclttlMty «iid' 
iiiMi I nnifly toddiy ^lieaKtK'et to *< aiit 4» 
IImmb «id ntonitttiaf p kmgttftl . 

inilt li •fltaA# 8*P0iit| i hope, iviitt MiB«e W 
dwwr 4i»t Ifce my^ cootidgwd ri wp ly <i t> ^fc*> 
iHtoulmeiit,; e«Hiotlni»»Miyti8cdliiy*Chviii^ 
tittb. Bot W€ jBuil a»if fHNMMied lit tie tttotttf 
phet»^ To oeaiidci ttm mtrfeiii ppttettoiy thtt 1^ 
k-«MfiilMdiMlni«tmr; MS to 8FM^->tf^lUf« 
gM9^ of oneof ki Mtedere^ <<A umaa itxmiitm 
" w^ ywwoBBf Mn piiiwifui ptwei imwe sgaMiv 
<» Tiee^''* The smm aothot gifti m tidiiCecNWKt 
of tragedy :s ^TitM^ <lra«edy fe « MiriMi le<Wl« 
«< upon our d«tfy «hcMrt»^ thai ut epkf piMH^ 
^9UA iDiigey thi» a Ihbf^ othevwiie dWrieg^ 
^ ftoitf hodi 01^ b the »0tho4t iH^h it ^lE* 

* Refmarlu on Anderscm's Potitioai c(Hgi,eeifDiiig the 0^ 
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«iogiie in^d of Duration; its province it to 
V bring nt in love with the nuffe exalted nrtmeib^ 
<fa^d to create a detestation of the blacker aad. 
''(humanly speaking) nuMre enormoiu crinles•'^ 
On. comedy. he says, ''an insmnating mirth 
** laughs, us out of our frailties by making us. 
« ashamed of them. Thus^ when they are well 
" intended, tragedy aad comedy work to one 
^ puipose, the one manages as as children, the 
** otiier convinces ns as men." 
. In order to treat this part of the subject with 
pfecbion, I must beg the reader to recal to mind '. 
the account formerly given of what is implied in 
the stage, even under the best possible regida-. 
tion ; because, unless this be allowed me, I con* 
less the argument to be defective. It is not dee- 
med, that there may be, and are to be found, in 
some dramatic performances, noble and excel- 
lent sentiments. These indeed are much fewer 
than u commonly supposed, as might be shewn 
by an examination of some of the most celebrated 
plays. There is a great difference between the 
shining thoughts that are applauded in the world 
by men of taste, and the solid and profitable 
truths of religion. However, it b allowed, that 
there are some things to be found in plays, against 
wbich no just objection can be made ; and it is 



easy to fonn u idea of them itill more pnre 
than any that do yet exkt ; but the questian v. 
Whether it is possible now to find, or reasonable 
to hope to find, such a number of pieces, m 
their prrrailing tendency, agreeable to the boll* 
ness and purity of the Chiistian character, as are 
necessary to support a public theatre 1 Till this 
is accomidished, ail that is done to support the 
theatre in the mean time, is done to support the 
interest of vice and .wickedness ; whatever it may- 
be in itself, and singly considered. And if such 
an entire reformation be impossible, a partial 
reformation, ot mixing a few good things with 
i^ is not only inefiectual, but hurtful. It nmkei 
a bad cause a little more plausible, and therefore 
the temptation so much the ipore formidable; -> 
There h a discourse of a foreigner of som» 
note, in which he exerts alibis eloquence in com- 
mendation of plays, when used in the pubjio 
schools, for the improvement of youths in action 
and elocution, under the direction of their mas- 
ters. As this gentleman was a clergyman, his 
authority is often used on this subject. But it 
ought to be observed, that as he was a young 
man when he employed his eloquence in this 
cause, so, what he says^ strongly supports the 
propriety of the distinction I. have laid down. 



Hi cxywly eosfiim the argument to web plijv 
91 were weffnmnttd by yotitbsin tbe Mkoob^ «m1 
ngedi witb greiU abherrenec tbe pebiic itagc, 
and tsdi as wereaeled by nwrceBary plajim. Of 
tbe but sort be bath tbe fbttowbig Ural; woi** 
^ At bic^ciear A. ttt qaitbit inter ¥•» 401 «x aw 
^qawrant} QuM agit adoleMeiif T Time eotaea- 
^ dosy HbirwaeBf numM^^sM, doquentisestndiasb 
^ ftoare parae*? Egonel HkitrfmiesT Qao9^ A» 
^ viies iNes qai in«ce«Mn pr<Kfe«Hif merce^cm- 
'diictil Qui yweftot causa y a iii l ibt l persotoam 
** mdnanti Qui pfmim perurbefl taganfes artenr 
** suam vcn a km babent? Q«r, merik^, Romano 

* jure, iaianim noCantur f- ■ A bsit, a me affBi^' 

* tttmhac impietatbscbola teneroyadofesceitfbmt' 
"animus eloqaetftia mboi vtihn, QaaRyffcuir*' 

* que earn IMo, tantt tameti myn est. Satins es- 
•^ set balbutire, imo satias matum es^e, quam 
•new sine sumroo antmi perktio eloquentiam 
*<l»cere.*" Which passage may be transfof^if 
ttma; ** Bat here I am afiaid some of yon wilf 
^ be ready to challenge me, and to say, what is 

* tbiayoli aim ttt^ yomig man I Do yon intend tcj 
^mafce tM wbo stu<fy eloqaence comedians, play- 
*^<fs,buJfooi»TDolhid»Bd? What sort of play* 
**"erst Those eentemptibte wretches, who are 

* Werenfel's OraOo de ComoBdiu. 
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** hired to come upon the stage, uid who for gain 
'* will personate any character whatever? Who 
'' go about through difierent cities making mer- 
^* chandise of their arti Who are jostly marked 

** with infui^iD the Roman tew? F^» far be 

'^ it from me to profMise, that the tender minds of 
**: youth should foe taught eloquence in this school 
** of inipiety. However mach I value it, I val- 
** ue it not at this rate. Better it were they 
''ahonld slammer in speech, nay, better that 
'" they were dumb and incapable of speech, than 
'' that they sliould learn the art of eloquence, by 
''putting their souls in the most imminent dao- 
^ ger/' Now, whether this author's scheme was 
right or not, I have no occasion at present to de- 
bate with him as an adversary, for he rejects with 
abhorrence the imputation of favoring the cause 
against which I plead. ' 

■ When a public theatre is defended as 9 means 
of instruction, I cannot help thinking it is of im- 
portance to observe, that it is a method altogether 
ancommanded and unauthorized in the word of 
Qod. This will probably appear a very weak ar- 
gument to many, but it will not appear so to 
those who have a firm belief of, and a just esteem 
for that book of life. Such will not expect, 
that aiiy method will prove efiectually to make 
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^wmmktovAmAom^'^ without the bkwidi 
of God, ud they wilt hardl J be induced to look 
for thii bkmig apoB the* itage. And let it M 
remembered, that it is now pleaded for in a faigk- 
er Hght, and on a move important aeeonnt, tlMli 
neicl J as an amrnenieafc tib. at proper to soppoft 
the interest of iel%ioa; it should theitibre huve 
% posittte wammthelbre it beemployed in tfali 
causey lest it shoaki meet with the same reeq^ 
iaoo that all other homan de? ices will meet with, 
f' WhohiUh required these tfaiqgs at your Imadal* 

Aod that none may use a delusory sort of rea- 
-aoning^ and shift from one pretence to another, 
aayiag* it becomes a lawful amusement by lis tefr 
deney to instimct» and an efieetual inrtruotion iq^ 
ita power to please at the same time; itmust fat 
ahagf W Bd, that a sinful amusement n not to be ii^ 
dulged on any pretence whatsoever ; for we nuisi 
UMl «^ do evil, that good ma^ cittne/' Nay, call 
h only a daagcrons amUaeBMnt, even in that caae^ 
HA pretence of possible or probable instnictioa 
(Ifaoimih sndi a thing were not contrary to tiie 
•Uf^position) is sufieient to warrant it. Nothing 
Ion than its befaig necessary, eoidd authorize the 
piftotice, 9|id Aat t hope none will be so hardy 
p to affirqou 

Itcan never be affirmed to be neceamry, with* 



6«t a blaapheinmu impeaclinieiil 
wisdom. If the holy scripUiKf, ai 
there anthorised and appomted, ai\ 
ficitnt for onr spiritual improvemti^ 
arast be wholly HtmficeiMury, And if ..« loa 
■ost powerful and the most efiectual aMans^ so 
others niait be suflered to conie into ri?akhip 
and oompetitioii with them; on. the eoutruy^ 
they must be condemned as wnmg, or laid aside 
as comparatively weak. The troth i% the stage 
can aefer be defended on a more untenable foot- 
ings ^an when it b repmented as hafing a moral 
or virtuous^ that is to say, a pions or letigioas 
tendency. What Christian can hear such a plea 
with patiencel Is the <' law of the Lord perfect; 
^converting the aovlITi it able to make the mail 
^ of God perfect^ thoroughly furnished to every 
^ good workr What then are it defects which 
most be supplied by the theatre) Have the samtf 
of Gkkly for so many ages» been carried safdy 
through all the dark and difficult steps of their 
earthly pilgrimage, with his law as a '' light to 
»tfaeir feet, and a lamp to their path,'' and yet 
is it now neceeiaryi that they should have addi* 
j^imal illomioation irom a well regnlated stagef 
Have there been for so long a time pastors em* 
:ployed, bearing a divine cammtssionl ordinan* 
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ig0t iulmiQistered according to divine ii 
duve. tiieae . boeui. hiibcMsto e£6ectuai. for..''. >peB^ 
<• feeling tti^e saints, for itbt work of the Bunirtry^ 
''^and. for edii^ing the body of Christl-' ; And 
dltll>we not pount them among the tcoffers that 
were tu come in the last days^ who pretend ;to 
Qifexi a new commistiion for. the phyers to assist t 
If any shall say^ there needs no divine iu8tituticM|» 
all men. are called, to instruct one another^'' tiw 
lips of the rigfiteous slf ^uld £eed many/* and 
this-v^ay of the drama j^;^ii(;,a.mode of tb<i j»t. 
structiqn jvre all owe to^one another.. I an«Wf*N 
k is as a mpde I attack it. This .very, mode haa 
been shown to be dangerous^ nay sinful^ as ap 
amosement ; who then can show its necessity, in 
fhe.samc mode, for iru^tructipn oir. improvement 1 
Y If the stage.be a proper, method o£ promoting 
tb^jatereste of religion,, then is Satan's kingdom 
divided against itself,, whic^ he is more cunning 
than to suffer it to be. For whatever debate there; 
I^ whether good men may, attend the .theatre, 
(ihei;^ can be no .question at all, that -no openly 
viciobs man, is axi eueo^y ,toit«.ai^ that the ^iar 
gireatest part of them do passionately love it. { 
say no OPfiNLY vicious man ; for doubtless these 
lyay be some hypocrites wearing the habit of the 
Christiap pilgrun^ who are the very worst of mep^ 



and yet miy shew abuddaiioe of leal against the 
stage. Bat nothing is more certain than» that 
taking the world according to its appearance, it 
i» the worst part of it that shows most passion 
for this entertainment, and the best that avoids 
and fears it, than which there can hardly be a 
worse sign of il^ as a means of doing good. 
Whoever believes the following words oi onr 
blessed Redeemer, will never be persuaded that 
poets and actors for the stage have received any 
commission to speak in his name. ** My sheep 
" hear my voice, and I know them, and they 
*' follpw me, John x. 27- — A stranger will they 
*' not follow, but will flee from him, for they 
" know not the voice of strangers.*' John x. 5.* 

* It is to be obsenred here, to preyent jnutakes, that 
the argiamcnt is fouoded od ihe general and prevaiting id- 
olkiatioii of the greatest part of each character, and not 
upon particular instances, in many of which it is confes- 
sed, it <viU not hdd. For, as it is difficult to know the 
real character of some persons, in whom there are some 
marks and signs of true religion, and at the same time, 
some symptoms of unsoundness, so it is still mote difficult 
to determine the quality of single actions. Therefore, it 
is little or no argument that any practice is safe or good, 
because one good man, or one supposed to be good, has 
been known to do it ; or on the couti-ary, ill, hecause one 
bad inan has been known to do it But as, when we retire 
further frointhe limit that divides them, the characters are 
more olearly and sensibly <]isting|uisbed, so, whatever prac- 
tice is passionately desiied by wicked men in general, and 
dianned by the good, certainly is of bad tendency. If it 
wer^ othjerwise, as said above, " Satan's kingdom would be 
divided against itself," and the God " who keepeth cove- 
nant and '< truth for ever," would fail in his promise, of 
** giving^' his people " counsel," and " teaching them the 
way in which they ought to walk," 
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. 3Ui leads M tp riMtm^ tbut ilie t^ng^jsRiot 
mif Ml JB4»Q|MHr method i>i inrtractian, bat.tfam 
•U» oritheJur.gKcatest jiimb«rof pieees diere rqip 
mtnte<i ouut hne, upon ttbe wbok, a pemi^ 
i&niB tandeney. Tbisis endeot; hecauae thqr 
nint be to the lafte and idiah of the bdk gd 
flHaewboatteadk. Thedifficuhyofgettiiiggood 
aathon for tiie theatre, I^afaaU not insiBt mj^tm^ 
bnt whatever the authonare able orwilUog to do^ 
it if eertaby that theur productioDs iaftct cao 
tneao higher in |>oiBt of porityy than the au- 
dience shaUbe willing to receive. Their atten- 
dance ig not cooBtiained* but vobuitaiy; nay 
tbqr pny dearly for thek ^atettsanmenit : j»d 
therefore Ihey niwt» and wiU have it to their 
taste. Itiis is a part of the-sul^t t4iat merits 
Ifae particttlar attention of all who are incliaed 
to judge impartially, and it proves^ in the strong- 
est manner, the absurdity of forming chimerical 
snppositions of a stage so regulated, as, instead 
of being hurtful, to promotae the interest of piety 
and virtue. 

Here let some truths be called to mind which 
ave'ftequcotly mentioned in the holy Scriptures, 
but eeldoia recollected, and their consequences 
very little attended to. There is a destinction 
often stated, botiii in the old and new Te&tamen^ 
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between the cfaildrsD of QoA and the ncai of 
the world. Tbue ore mixed togetlier m Ike 
present state, and caimot, in many caief> be cer- 
tainly distinguished by their ontward appearance ; 
yet 18 there at bottom, not oaly a real distinction 
of character, but a perlbct opposition between 
them, as to the commanding principle of all their 
actions. And as there is an opposition of cba^ 
racter between them» so there must be an opposi- 
tion of interests and views. Our blessed Re- 
deemer, when he came into the world, was 
" despised and rejected of men ;'' and he every 
where tells his disciples, that tliey must expect 
no better treatment. Matt. ▼. 11, 12. ^Bles- 

* sed are ye when men shall revile you, and per» 
" secute yoD, and shall* say all manner of evil 

* against you falsely, for my sake. R^oice and 
'' be exceeding glad : fbr great is your reward in 
" heaven ; for so persecuted they the prophets 
*^ that were before yon.^ And: on the other 
band, Luke vi^ 96. " Wo nnto^ you when all 
" men shall speak well of yen, for so did their 
" fathers to the false prophets.'' Again, John 
»v. 19. " If ye were of the world, the world 
** would love his own ; but because ye are not 
*' of the world, but I have chosen you out of the 
f' worid, therefore the world hateth you." His 
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qiotdes qwak always in die same language ; 
thiBthe apostie Paul, Rom. xii. 2. .''And be 
** not confimned to this world.'* Nay, he layi 
it down as an nnivvrsal position, S Tim. iii. 12.* 
'* Yea, and all that will live godly in Cbrst 
** Jesns slmll snffier persecution.'' Now I ask, 
Whether those who have a strong and rooted 
atersion to true holiness, which is not. the char- 
acter of the sincere Christian, will voluntarily - 
crowd to the theatre, to hear and see such per^ 
formances as breathe nothing bnt what is agree- 
able to the pure and uucomipted word of God t 
Will those who revile, injure, and persecute the 
taints themselves, delight in the stage, if honor is 
there put upon true religion^ and be pleased with 
that character in the representation which they 
hate b the original 1 This would be to expect 
imposnbilities. And therefore, while the great 
m^foiity of those who attend the stage are unho* 
ly^ it b certain, that the plays which they behdd 
with pleasure, cannot, upon the whole, but have 

a crimittal tendency. 

If any allege, that the poet's art may be a 
means to make religion amiable to them, I an- 
swer, that he cannot make it amiable, but by 
adulteration, by miting it with something agree- 
able to their own taste ; and then it is not religion 



thai thoj mimk^ tat iie cunMMUr debwd, 
and fthe fefmbtanee cC if . Of avwmipiMwhn^ 
thal^ in a liagleiBiteBoeor tiTfl^ Botlnac in nbw 
stance ihonU be aet hafoi* tiia» bat trae nli* 
gioii» and thja diaticd to ^ ^ly highlit adw* 
tagc by the pact's geniatwdaetor^ikHirthiia 
wavld ba Httla gained : becanst tlnsc fannanHls 
onlj woaMbethaeb|ed:oftheiradMinition,.aBd 
thcgr would alwv^pidcr, and. speedily proaue^ 
a.diflplqr ot the same arts^ upon a. subject aMre 
agreeaUeto their compt minds. This indeed^ 
we areaotileft to gather by way of infertnoeand 
dedatftJiwifiKmi other truths^ but are expiessly 
taog^it it k the woid of God. For ^ thenaturai 
1* ana leosiveth not the thhigs of the Spirit of 
** Gk)d : for they aie fbdisbaess anta him, wi» 
*< tiier can he know lhaai» because they are spiiitur 
«' ally diseemd.'* 1 Cer.. ii. 14. EqierieBce ita 
Mroog proof of this. For ifanyaian will take tiie 
pfiias of makini^up a QTBteas of the amr^ily of dtt 
Itage, I do not mem the heerid pretfinity, and 
scandalous obscenity, that b to.be fonnd in the 
worsts but of that which is called vnrtue in the 
best of the pieoes wrote Isr thatheatrs^ he will ind 
itexje<tdHig.difieientfipDmCfaristisnmQiak; aad^ 
that en adheceBce to k woiddbe, u niost instna- 

en^ e wSfaldqpnrturefromthendcsofahoiy 
life. 
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«f God, aad aound reuon, thete are some iciy 
wiwiUiiiglothiiiky tiiat efier tkcir daty ai Clirit^ 
tMBi ihoiiUL oomtraia tlieiii to be at odds with' 
thi.deiioacict of life» or the polite and fohioiH: 
able iikaiuti of the age* And, at the mind of 
man is TeryingeniowLin thedefisnce of that poK 
lotioD which it lofcfl^ thej sometimes bring in 
friticiim to their aid. Tbqr aU^f that by tha 
« world'' is understood, generally, through the 
New Testament, those who were heathens Iqf 
Itfofession ; and that the same q^positiowtotrao 
veligion, in judgment and heart, iif Mir 4o be 
ascribed to those who are members of fhe visiUe 
church. It is answered, the word did indeed 
s%nify as they say, for this plain reason^ that 
in the early days of Christianity, when it was un- 
der persecution, few or none would make pro-' 
fession of it, unless they did really believe it. 
But is not the meaning still the same t Can wo 
sqipose that the hatred of the then world, was 
at the name of religion only, and not at the sub- 
stance 1 Was the devil ''the prince of this 
<* world,'' thent and has henot now equal do- 
minion over, and is he not equally served by 
those who, are profiuie in thefar lives, though they 
frere o&ce baptised! Was h« the spirit that 



<«thea woriwd,'' and u Iv not Ihe spirit tkftt 
^ now woAm/' in the diildrea of -disobediciiee t 
The troth thevefera remaiiit •till the nine, thoie 
wiia are in a natural and uM^generate ftate, . wiw 
hate tnie ,jrel%ion in their hearty Bost hafe 
iometl)iiig very diffierept balbvetlMy can be pkpe 
ed with aeeiog it on the stage.* ' 

That this argnmcnt may have its proper foivei 
we oH^bt to o^psider, how gnat a proportion of 
penons under the dominion of vice and wicked- 
ness there mnst always be among those who attend 
the theatre. The iu greatest number of tfa^ 
wiprld in general are ungodly. This is a feel 

* There is an ezeellent paMa|;e to thU parpoM In an 
«iw|F jMEMiiitpl^pia to be-fimiid fci one of the volumes bob* 
lished abont a hundred years ago, by the gentleneq or the 
Foft-RognU hi Fnmse, a soeie^ of Janienlflti, of |reit 
parts and eminent pwty. This essay in partioular, is bv 
some sidd to hate been written by the prinee of Conti. 
Seetioa 15th of that esHgr^ be says, *« itia ao trot tiial 
*' I>lay8 are almost ahrays a representation of ticious pas- 
*< sioQib that the most part of Christfam vntaes' are'lnea** 
<' pable of appearing upon the stage. Sileneey patience^ 
f moderationy wisdom, poverty, rep e ntanae, are no tir« 
'* tues, the representation of whidi eao diTort the.spqrta^ 
** tors ; and above aH, i^e nerer hear homiltty spoken of, 
** and the bearing; of injuriefc It vaold be strangle to see 
'* a mddest and iSlent reogldns person represented. There 
'." most be sometliiBg ^Mt aiid renchmed aeeordioii to 
*' men, or at least' something liyely and animated, whieh 
««i8not«etwHhBllD CfarMangMvit/lindwhdom; and 
^ therefore thoae who have b^n. desiions to introdoev 
«> holy men and women n'pon the stage, hare been forced 
<* to make them appear prood, and to make them nttor 
^ diseonrses more proper for the aneient Roman heroes^ 
* than lor iainti anamactyra. Their devotioa upou tho 
'* stage ought alio to be always a UtUe extraordmary." 



nWch eoiild hardly be dcsM, evw thougbtbe 
fdhnrinf pungt fand not stood in Ibo omcfew^f 
iratli. '^E&ter3fenat4lM«fMHtgaiti fovwidc 
««fet]iegito, andbnndiB^thcwny thntleadeth 
** tm deitactioa> tnd many tboe be which go ill 
«(1llcteat: Bceaiuiealnitistiiegate, and narrow 
^ is the way that leadeth onto lifi^ and few there 
^ be that find it" Matt m 13» 14. And at 
liene can attend tfie stage, hot tiiose in higher 
vKf nMl flBOfe affinent circtiuiitancea than flie 
hdkof mankiBdy ttere 19 still a;* greater propop* 
tlonof fbem who are enemies to pureand mide* 
filed religion. Thns^ says our Sariour to his 
djscij^s, " Verily I say unto you, that a rict^man 
^ shall hvdly enter into the kingdom of heaTcn* 
<' And again I say unto you, it is easier for a ca- 
'' mel to go throng^ the eye of a needle, than for 
'^a rich man to enter Into the kingdom of God.^ 
fiiatt; xiz. its, 24. To the saine purpose the 
apostle Paul says^ ^ Ye see your calling, brethren, 
*' how that not many wise men after the flesh, 
•• not awmy mighty, not many noWe are caQied.'^ 
1 Cor. i; 96. This doe9 not at all suppose, that 
those iahjglii Itfe are originally more corrupt in 
ibw nature than othen^ but it arisen from their 
bdfig exposed to much greater and stronger 
tempttttioas. NqW| if from the small number 
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of real Christians in the upper ranks of life, we 
again snbtract such as count the stage unlawful 
or dangerous/ or have no inclination to it, there 
will very few remain of those who are '* the salt 
of the earth/' to season the unhallowed assem- 
bly. What sort of productions then must they 
be, which shall have the approbatioii of such 
j udges 1 How much more proper to pollute than 
to reform, to poison than to cure 1 If such in 
fact the great bulk of plays have always hitherto 
been, from what has been said, it ought not to 
be wondered at, because it cannot be otherwise. 
It is very possible, that some may be all this 
while holding the argument very cheap, and say- 
ing with lord Shaftesbury, '< The true genius is 
" of a nobler nature than servilely to submit to 
** the corrupt or vitiated taste of any age or place; 
" — he works not for gain, but despises it ;~he 
** knows, and will not swerve from the truth of 
" art ; he will produce what b noble and excellent 
*' in its kind; — he will refine the public ear, and 
<' teach them to admire in the right place/' These, 

though I do not cite any particular passage, are 
all of them sentiments, and most of them ex- 
pressions, of that author so much admired among 
modem philosophers. — But the objection is eari- 
]j solved. The observation is allowed to be just. 
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but with the concurrence of the Sphit and grace 
of God. In this he has given no authority to.tfae 
players to act under him, nay, he has expressly 
told us, that he will not ordinarily, in any way 
whatever, make use of the perfection of human 
art, but of the plamest and weakest outward 
tneans. Thus the Apostle Paul telk us his Mas- 
ter sent him, " to preach tfie gospel, not with wis- 
** dom of words, lest the cross of Christ should be 
''made of none efiect." 1 Cor.i. 17. And, "af- 
** ter that id the wisdom of Ood, The world by 
** wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the 
foolishness of preachmg to save them that be- 
lieve." 1 Cor. i. 21. He also professes that 
his practice had always been conformed to this 
rule, " And I brethren, when I . cstioe to you, 
''came not with excellency of speech or of 
'< wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony 
" of QodJ* I Cor. ii. 1. "And my speech and 
" my preaching was not with enticing words of 
** man's wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
<' Spirit and of power. That your faith should 
" not stand in the wisdom of men, bat in the 
" power of God."* 1 Cor. ii. 4, 5. 

* PerhatM some wiU ask here, Ib then haman art, and 
are nataral talents, which are the gifts of Qod, whollj ez- 
elqded fr'om |u4 aenrice ? I answer, they are not. And 
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. It may be necessary here to obviate an objec- 
l^n, that in the holy Scriptures tbenisehet wc 
find several passages which seem to signify that 
true religion, though it is not the choice of all 
ipeiiy is yet the object of universal approbation. 
Thus we are told, that " the righteous shall be 
V in everlasting remembrance, but the memory of 
*' the wicked shall roL" Nay, we are exhorted 
by the apostle Paul to the practice of our duty 
in such terms as these, " Whatsoever tilings are 
'* true, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
'' things are of good report, if there be any vir- 
'^ tue, if there be any praiee, think on these things." 
But these must surely be explained in such a man- 
ner, as to be consistent with the clear and strong 

yet the instances of their being; eminently urefiil arc ex- 
ceeding rare. Such is the impci'fection of ilie human 
jnind, that it ean hardly at the same time, give great at- 
tiSBtioo and application to two distinct subject*; and there- 
fore, when men f;ivc that intense application to human 
art, which is necessary to bring it to its perfection, they 
are apt to overlook the power and grace of God, without 
vhion all art is vain and ineffectual. Agreeably to this, 
vhen men of eminent talents have been of service in reli- 

S* jn, it has been commonly by the exercise of self-denial, 
making a very sparing and moderate ase of them, and 
ewing themfcelves so deeply penetrated with a sense of 
the important truths of the everlasting gospel, fes to despise 
the beauties and embellishments of human skill, to(t gieut 
an attention to which is evidently inconsistent with the 
other. Well, say refined observ(;rs, this is the very per- 
fection of art to use it with great reserve, and to Iceep it 
out of view as much as possible. And it is indeed the 
perfection of art to have the appearance of this, but it is 
f rcnliar to a renewed heart to have it in rct^litr. 



H 
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INMiges mottioiied abovv; which it m not diiS- 
cult to do. The matter of many good actiooib 
ptiticofairly social virtuei^ the daties of the k* 
cond taMe of die law, wicked men do often ^ 
prove, my, they may not only see some beauty, 
but feel some pleasure in them, from natural, 
though unsanctified affections leading to them. 
But truly good actions, instances of holy obedi- 
ence to God, in their manner, and in the princi* 
pies from which they ought to flow, they neither 
can approve nor peribmu 

Nothii^ can be done agreeable to the will of 
Ood, but what hath the following properties. It 
must be done from a sense, not only of the un- 
alterable obligation, but the perfect excellence of 
the law of God, Rom. vii. 12. renouncing all 
pretence of merit in the actor, Gral. ii. 20. Phil, 
iii. 8. ; depending for assistance entirely on di- 
vine strength, John xv. 5. ; and with a single eye 
to the divine glory, 1 Cor. x. 31. 1 Pet. iv. 11 . 
It is not the matter of an action that renders it 
truly holy, but the prevalence of these principles 
in the heart of the performer. And they are so 
far from being generally approved, that they are 
hated and deqvised, and the very profession of 
mo st of them at least, ridiculed by every worldly 
man. The truth is, it is not easy to discover 
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these principles otherwise than by mnrmtioa. 
Tliey lie deep in the heart, the J do not seek to dis- 
cover themsdvesy and the shewing them on the 
stage would be a sort of contradicticm to their 
nature. I believe itwonld exceed the art of 
most poets or actors, to ezhibit by outward 
signs, true self-denial, without joining to it such 
ostentation, as would destroy its effect. Or if it 
could be done, it would be so far fr<Mn being de- 
lightful to those who '' through the pride of their 
** heart wiU no^ seek after God,'' that it would 
fill them with disgust or disdain. So that all 
friends of the stage ought to join with I>ayid 
Hume, who hath excluded self-denial, humility, 
and mortification, from the number of the virtues, 
and ranked them aniong the vkifs. 

From this it appears, that werldly men will 
bear a form of godliness, but the ^rit and pow- 
er of it they cannot endure. When therefore, 
the Scriptures represent religion, or any part of 
it, as amiable ip the eyes of mankind in general, 
it is only giving one view of its excellence in itself 
or in its matter : but this can never be intended 
to make the judgment of bad men its standard or 
measure. And when the approbation of men is 
proposed as an argument to duty, it cannot be 
considered in any other light, than as an assistant 
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fiobordiiMite motive to preserve us from its viola- 
tioo ; for the Scriptures will never warrant as to 
aim at the praise of men» as the reward of our 
compliance. 

If there be any more than what is said above in 
the testimony which wicked men give in favor 
of religion, it is but the voice of natural coc- 
science, that is, the voice of God in them, 
and not their own ; and as it is extorted from 
them against their will, they do all in their pow- 
er to destroy the force of the evidence. This we 
may be sensible of, if we will recollect, that it is 
always general, and that many speak well of 
something which they call religion in general, 
when yet there is hardly any of the servants of 
Gud, in whose character and conduct they will 
not endeavor either to find or .make a flaw. The 
truth is, though some few heroes in profanity 
vilify religion in itself directly, and in all its parts, 
the plurality of scofiers only tell you, this and 
the other thing is not religion, but superstition, 
precihcncsR, fancy or whim, and so on. But at 
the same time, if you take away all that by some 
or other is reflected on under these appellations, 
you will leave little behind. Which plainly 
teaches us this truth, that no man will cordially 
approve of such a scheme of religion as he does 
not believe and embrace, or inwardly and with- 
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Qut diMimiftUitioo a|>phuid a churacter that b bet- 
ter than hi» own: at least, thao his own eitbe 
is^ or he fitlsely presumes it to be.* For tUs 
reason, the afKistle John gires it as a mark or 
evidenee of regeneration^ ** We know that we 
*' have |)assed from death to life, because wo love 
** the brethren;* that is to say, a sincere and pre- 
valent love to a saint as such, can dwell in no 
heart but that vrhidi is sanctified. 

* For aaeertehiiiig the lenae, and ooaflnning the tnith 
off this PMMge, it is ptoper to oiMenre, That b^ the wdrd 
[better J it not aa mmU to be undentood higher in degree 
at different in kind. Thoagh even in the firtt tense it leema 
to hold prettj generally in eompansons between man and 
nan. Men oommonlj extend their charitj to dioie who 
have lets, and not to thete who have more goodnett than 
themaeWet. They are very few, who, when they aee 
others more ttriot and regular in their oonduot than they 
are willing to be, do not ascribe it either to wiekedneis oc 
hypoerity. Perhnw indeed, the reason of thit may be, 
that a gradual difiefenee at to the actions done, it oonti* 
dered at conttituting a tpecific difference in the moral 
character ; and men condemn othert not for being better 
thtttk themteWet, upon their own notion of g^idnett, 
hut for placing religion in the eatremesp which they ap- 
prehend ought to be avoided. Thit ooiifirmt the remaric 
aade above, that every man*t own diaracter it the stand- 
ard of hit approbation, and ifaowt atthe tarae time itt ii^ 
contittency witli that humility which is ettential to every 
•hrittian. Wherever there it a real approbation, and 
aineere eonfettion of tupenor worth, there it also an un^ 
feigned imitation of it. The christian not only knows 
lUmself to be infinitehr distant from God, whom yet he 
•Bpremely loves, but thinks himself lest than the teattof 
all taintt ; hot he could neither love the one nor the otbar. 
if he had not a real, however dittant likenett ; if he had 
mot the teeda of every good ditpotition implanted in him, 
^ growth of which ii hit tupreme desire, and the im- 
mrevement sf whieh is the constant olitieet of hit eare and 
diUgenee. 

H 2 
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It will be proper here to take notioe, becauae 
it has some relation to this subject of what thi$ 
advocates of the stage often make their boas^ 
that before a polished aadience things grosriy 
criminal are not snfiered to be acted ; and tha^ 
it is one of the rules of the drama, that, if such 
things be supposed^ they must be kept behind 
the scenes. We are often put in mind of tte 
pure taste of an Athenian audience, who, upM 
one of the actors expressing a profane thought, 
all rose up and left the theatre. A famous French 
tragedian, Comeille^ also takes notice of it as an 
evidence of the improvement of the stage in hia 
time, tliat one of his best written pieces had not 
succeeded, *^ Because it struck the spectators 
with the horid idea of a prostituton, to which a 
holy woman had been condemned/' As to the 
case of .the Athenians, it were easy to show from * 
the nature and circumstances of the fact, that 
this resentment at the profanity of the poet, 
though it was expressed in the theatre, was by no 
means learned there. But it is needless to enter 
into any nice disqubition upon this subject, for aU 
that follows from any such instances, is, that 
there are some things so very gross and shocking, 
that, as but a few of the most abandoned will 
commit them, so the rest of the world can have no 
delight in beholding them. There is, no doubt, a 
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great variety of characters differing one from ano- 
ther in the degree of their degeneracy, and yet all 
of them essentially distinct from true piety. 

To set this matter in a jast light, we must re- 
member, that, as has been confessed above, the 
matter o£ many good actions, or a defective im- 
perfect form of virtue is approved by the gen* 
erality of the worid ; and, that they are very 
much swayed in their actions by a vi^w to pub- 
lic praise. Therefore, they are mutually checks 
to one another, and vice is not seen on a theatre 
in a gross, but commonly in a more dangerous, 
because an engaging and insinuating form. The 
presence of so many witnesses does restrain and 
disguise sin, but cannot change its nature, or 
render it innocent. The purity of the theatre 
can never be carried farther by the taste of the 
audience, than what is reqnired in converpation 
with the polite and fashionable world. There 
vice is in some measure restrained ; men may be 
wicked, but they must not be rude. How much 
this amounts to is but too well known ; it is no 
more than that we must not disgust those with 
whom we converse, and varies with their cha- 
racter. This is so far from being agreeable 
to the rules of the gospel, that a serious Christian 
is oAen obliged^ from a sense of. duty, to be 



gMhy of a bmdi of good numerst byad 
ntering onoccptibk reproof. 

Thos it appnn that, in the 9tage» the aud 
gives hiffto the poet, which b mach the 
thing as the schoborchosiiig hit own lessoo ; 
whether this be a safe or profitable nieth< 
instruction, is easy to judge. Every one 
knows human nature, espedally who believe 
representatio* given of it in scripture, most 
chide, that the young will be seduced int 
cooamissioo, and the older confirmed and 
denedin the practice of sin; because chara* 
fandamentally wrong, will be there painted < 
an amiable light, and divested of what is 
shamefai and ^ockbg. By this means 
science, instead of being alarmed, and giving 
fuitestimony, is deceived and made a party i 
cause. In shmt, vice in the theatre must 
the garb,, assume the name, and claim the n 
of virtue. 

How strong a confirmation of this hai 
iirom experience 1 Have not plays in fiict 
asonly turned upon the characters most gra 
and the events most interesting to corrup 
ture ? Pride, under the name of grcatnc 
mind, ambition and revenge, under those of 
and beroisDi, have been their constant sut 
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But chiefly love: tbis^ which 19 the strongest 
passion, and the most dangerous in the human 
frame, and from which the greatest nunjber of 
crimes,- and crimes the most atrocious, hare 
sprang, was always encouraged upon the stage. 
There, women are swelled with vanity, by seeing 
their sex deified and adored ; there men learn th« 
language, as well as feel by sympathy, the trans- 
ports of that passion ; and there the hearts of both 
are open and ungaarded to receive the impression^ 
because itb covered with a mask of honor. 
Hath this then been only the case at particular 
times of occasloimll corrupt io[i, or ibr want of 
a proper regulation ©f the stage ? No, it is in- 
separable from its constitution. Such hath been 
the nature and tendency of plays in all former 
9^^»^n^I such, from the taste and disposition 
of those who attend them, it is certaiii thev will 
for ever continue to be.* 

* Perhaps it will be alle^eJ, that the whole force of 
this rensoning may be evadeci. bj snppnsingf a stage direc- 
ted by tliu magistrate, and supported at the public chai^o. 
In this case the performers would be under notemptatioD^ 
for gain, to gratify the taste of the audience, and the man- 
agers would have quite a different intention. It is confes- 
sed, thattliis supposition seems considerably to weaken the 
ailments above used, though perhaps more in theorj 
than it would do in practice. But I would ask any who 
make such a 8upi)Osition, why this inviolable attachment 
to the stage ? Why must so many efforts he made to pre- 
serve ]t in some shape or other ? tVhat arc its mighty hen^ 
c5t8, that it mast be forced as it were, out of its own nat- 
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Another argamcDt, whkk shows the rt 
be Ml iiii|Mroper method of instractioD, or 
that it is pernkioas and hurtful, may be < 
from its owo nature. In its most im{ 
state^ it is a picture of human life, and 

anl eoone in order to make it latrfuT, nther than 
1^ it up aa pemiflioaB^— It ii alao to be obaerre 
Cnrerer lucfal an ordinanoe of God, magistracy 
paUie order, tkere ii rerj little seoaritj in the di 
of magistrateB, fior aound and wholesome instractio 
Igaon or morals. We can never depend upon ti; 
t£u» nnless thej are themaehres persons of tra< 
and not always even when that is uie case, becaa) 
may be gniltj of many errors In judgment. Now i 
TcasonaUe to hope, that magistrates in any eount 
bt always, or eren |;enerally, persons of trae piety 
with the other qoalifieatious neeestary to magistral 
not always to be foood. Neither is there any n* 
for it ; beeanse, though doubtless, thoae who fear C 
be the most faithful magistrates, and the most doti 
jeets, yet the greatest part of the duties of both i 
performed without this, in a manner in which the 
will see and feel very little differenee. Magistr 
onl? the outward oaniage, and not the heart for its 
and it is the sensible effect whieh tiNk public loe 
and not the prineiple from whieh any thing ii 
Therefore, as on the one hand, if a subject obeys tb 
and outwardly fulfils the duties of his station, the 
trate hath no^inK farther to demand, though it 
for ** wrath'* and not « for conscience sake ;" so 
ether, if a magistrate be diligent in presenrin^ ord 
promoting the general good, thou|;h the motiye of 
tioaa be no better than Tanity, ambition, or the fear 
well concealed, the public reaps the benefit, and 
noaad of coroplunt, even whilst his character is c 
He in the sight of God. But this ma|^strate can n 
safely intrusted with the direction of what regards ( 
ral and spiritual iroproTement, and he would be goi 
of his own sphere should he attempt it— -Afte 
nMdLes little dnlbrenee whether the magistrate or ai 
elae directs the stage, while the attendance is vofa 
for in that ease, it must either be suited to the ta^tf 
andieftee, or it will be wholly deserted. 



rqirtsent charaeten as they Nelly are. Am aa- 
tbor for. the stage u not permitted to feign, bat 
Id paint and copy. Thoogh he sboaid introdnie 
fthingBOT persons ever 00 excellenl, if there weit 
aot descemed a resemhUmee between them and 
feat life, they would be so fur from being ap- 
planded, that they woidd not be snSered, bat 
#onld be condemned, as a transgresnan of the 
fiuidamental roles tif the art. Now, are not the 
great majority of characters in real life bad t 
Hnst not the greatest part of those rq>re8ented 
ta the stage be bad 1 And therefore must not 
tte strong impression which they make upon the 
Ipectators be hurtful in the same proportion t 

It is a known truth, established by the expo* 
fience of all ages, that bad example has a pow^ 
nful and unhappy influence upon human cfaarac" 
ters. Sin is of a contagious and spreading na- 
ture, and the human heart is but too susceptible 
tif the infection. This may be ascribed to seve^ 
tal causes, and to one in particular which is ap- 
plicable to the present case, that the seeing of 
sin frequently committed, must gradually abate 
ttat horror which we ought to have of it upon 
4mr minds, and wliich serves to keep us from 
yielding to its solicitations. Frequently seeing 
the most terrible objects renders them familhtr 
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to oar view, and makes us behold tbem with ley 
emotion. And from seeing- sin without reluc- 
tance, the transition is easy, to 9 compliance witli 
its repeated importunity, especially as there ai;^ 
latent remaining dispositions to sinning in evei^ « 
heart that is but imperfectly sanctified. It will 
be difficult to assign any other reason, why wicl^ 
edness is always carried to a far greater height ifi 
large and populous cities, than iu the country. 
Do not multitudes, in places of great resort, 
come to perpetrate, calmly and sedately, without 
any remorse, such crimes as would surprise, a 
less knowing sinner so much as to hear of ? Can 
it then be safe, to be present at the exhibition 
of so many vicious characters as always must ap- 
pear upon the stage ? Must it not, like other 
examples, have a strong, though insensible in- 
fluence, and indeed the more strong, because 
unperceived. , 

Perhaps some will say, This argument draws 
very deep, it is a reproaching of Providence, and 
finding fault with the order which God hath apr 
pointed, at least permitted, to take place in the 
world, where the very same proportion of wickr 
ed characters is to be seen. But is there not a 
wide difference between the permission of any 
thing by a wise, holy, and just God, or its ma- 
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king part of tbe plan of providence, and our 
paresuniing to do the same thing, without author* 
ity, and when we ctai neither restrain it within 
proper bounds, nor direct it to its proper end ? 
There are many things which are proper and 
competent to God, which it would be the most 
atrocious wickedness in man to imitate. Because 
it is both good and just in Grod to visit us with 
Mckness, or to take us away by death when he sees 
it proper, would it therefore be lawful in us, to 
bring any of them upon ourselves at our own plea* 
sure T I should rather be inclined to think, that 
these sportive representations on the stage, in* 
stead of being warranted by their counterpart 
in the world, are a daring profanation, and as it 
were, a mockery of divine Providence, and so 
to be considered in a light yet more dreadful, than 
any in which they have been hitherto viewed* 
Besides, it ought to be remembered that, though 
evil actions, as permitted, make a part of the 
will of God, yet hitherto, all who deserve the 
name of Christians have affirmed, that what is 
sinAil in any action is to be ascribed to the will 
of the creature as its adequate cause ; and there- 
fore, exhibiting human actions and characters 
upon the stage, is not only representing the 
works of God^ but repeating the sins of men. 
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' ■ Vhft crioiiiHd and du^gerow mlore of mA % 
MadHct will ftrlher mppev from tkm^ tiwt iH j| 
by jvftand necessary cnmequeoce forbkUkA, at 
the word of Qod. There we find, Umt HMMlk 
ia Im sovereign providence he permits ibe eo» 
wmrrm of sin, suffers his own people to .oq#^ 
time mixed with sinners in this stnte, and makes 
their connexion with them in some measure un* 
avmdable, as a part of their trial, yet he halft 
eapressly pnrfiibited them irom having any B09 
communication with such, than he himself hatk 
madci neeeasacy. We are warned in Scriptarf^ 
that ** evil communications corrupt good ma^^ 
ners^'' and therefore, that we must fly the society 
of the ungodly. The Psalinist tell us, ** Bkf* 
*' sed is the man that walketh not in the counsel 
** of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of 
** sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful^" 
PsaL L !• Agreeably to thb the characters of 
good men in Scripture are always represented* 
Thus the Psalmist I>avid records his own resiH 
kition, " I will set no wicked thing before mm 
^ eyes, I hate the work of them that turn asidc^ 
*' it shaU not cleave to me. A fruward heart 
^ sball depart from me, I will not know a wick* 
** ed person," Psal. ci. 3, 4. The same say 
elsewberct ^ I am a compamonof all theni4ha 



^ fear thee^ and of them Uiat keep thy precepts/* 
Fsal. cxix. 6s — r " Depart from me ye evil do- 
** en, 16t I will keep the commandments of my 
«God.'' ver. 115. 

But there is no fieed of citing passages of 
Scripture to this purpose ; it is well known, that 
good men, though they will be very cautions of 
rashly determining characters that are doubtful, 
and will iar less discover a proud and pharisaical 
contempt of any who may yet be vessels of mer- 
cy, will however, carefully avoid all unnecessary 
communication with sinners. They will neither 
follow their persons from inclination, nor view 
their conduct with pleasure. On the contrary, 
when they cannot wholly fly from their society, 
it becomes a heavy burthen, and in some cases 
intolerable, and so as to require the interposition 
of the same kind Providence that *' delivered 
^ just Lot, vexed with the filthy conversation of 
^ tlie wicked/' Is there any consistency between 
such a character, and attending the stage with 
delight ? Will those who '< behold transgres- 
*f son, and are grieved," crowd with eagerness to 
the theatre, where the same persons and actions 
are brought under review 1 Will what affected 
them with sorrow in the commission, be volun- 
tarily chosen, and made subservient to their 
pleasure in the repetition ? 



' I cannot help here calKng to mbd the amuoaft 
•oncern which wise and pious parents nsoallj^ 
shew for their children, on account of the snares 
to which they are onaToidahly exposed in an eri 
world. How carefally do they point out, and 
how solemnly do they chai^ them to shun the 
paths in which destroyers go. They use this 
caution with respect to the world, even as under 
the government of God ; and in so doing they 
Mlow the example of their Saviour, who, in the 
prospect of leaving his disciples, after many ex* 
cellent advices, puts up for them this intercesso* 
ry prayer ; '' And now I am no more in this workl» 
^ but these are in the world, and I am come to 
^* thee. Holy Father, keep through thine own 
** name those whom thou hast given me, that they 
*' may be one as we are. — I pray not that tlioit 
** shouldst take them out of the world, but thai 
** thou shouldst keep them from the evil," John 
xvii. 11, 16. Can any expect that this prayer 
will be heard in their behalf, who are not con<^ 
tent with seeing the world as it is ordered by 4 
wise and holy God, but must see it over again^ 
in a vile imitatiou, by a sinful man. 

It will probably be said, that this strikes as 
much against hbtory, at least the writing and 
feading of human, commonly caUed, profane hia« 



UNrjf M against, tlie writHig-and seeing of dra^ 
^latic lepresentatioBS. But th^ cases are by no 
means tile same; the knowledge of history is, m 
many respects^ necessary for the great purposes 
of religion. — Were not this the case, there would 
be littie difficulty in admitting the consequence* 
Perhaps, even as it is, it bad been better for tba 
world that several ancient facts and characten^ 
which now stand upon record, had been buried 
in oblivion*. At any rate it may be safely affir« 

* Perhaps some win be surprised at what is here said 
on the sufcgeet of history, who have not usually Yiewed it 
in this lieht. And indeed this is the great diffienlty in the 
vhoie of the inretent ailment, to OTereome strong pre* 

Sossessions, and to shew men the sin and danger of a prae- 
ce which they know to be common, and have been long 
Seenstomed to look upon as Uwful and safe. For this rei^ 
son, it is probable, that the best way of proving that the 
•boTe assertion on the subject of history, is agreeable ta 
Scripture and reason, will be by a case perfectly similar^ 
bat more frequently hnndfed. l>o not all Christian writer^ 
vithout exception, who treat of the government of the 
tongue, lay down this as a rule, that we are not to report 
the sins of others, though we iLnow the truth of the facts, 
unless where it is necessary to some good end ? Now why 
dionld there be any different rule in writing, than in eon* 
Yersation ? What is done either way, is the same in sub- 
stance, viz. communicating information ; and writing, 
which may be called visible speech, is much more lasting 
in its nature and extensive in its effects. If any ask. How 
or why tii^ knowledge of history ismecessary to the yntm 
poses of religion ? I answer, it is necessary for proving 
the truths of natural and confirming those of revealed 
religion , for repelling the attacks oi adversaries, and 
giving us such a riew of the plan of providence, as may 
excite us to the exercise of the duties of adiiration, thaid^ 
ftilness, trust, and submission to the supreme Disposer of 
all eveats. Heal £wti only are proper for this purpose, sad 
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■RI9 iinu. iwncn WMi iwwuus inuiwnhb 
fl ^wcwi vf dMnposifiottf firon' wbich Ums f 
iHftll VBcrifwi M little bescfity sod it mach 
It muj tlHit caa^be mmed, exceptiiif plays tl 
itl i u^ t0 whidi they are fo nearly allied. 
Aialave only exceeded by tlie last, as to the 
fnuitj of doiof odsehief, by the circnmsti 
of actios, and the picwnce at onee of so t 
penom^ among iHunn by matoal vympathy 
ipiritnl poison spreads filler and penetrates c 
er. 

' Lest it shooM foe-pretended that soch a 
k gtfoi to tilings in the representation, as 
though the greatest part of the actions repr 
ted are ill in themselves^ yet Tice is repros 
or ridicnled, virtue set npon a throne, rewv 
and honored: let it be called to mind that, a 
been shewn above, the aiith<Hr is not left at lil 
to do in thb as he pleases. He must gi 
the paUic taste, and the rules he is obliged ti 
serve, have rather the contrary e6^t. F( 
must divest his bad cfaaniGters of what is 
|iorri4 and shocking, and present them less 
formed than they really are. Besides, tfa 

not feigned itoriet,' in the ehoiee and dressing of 1 
ci^erieBOft teMhei w^ the erestend is, that man be 
•ed, and not that God may. be gloriied. 



be may conceal a part» he nuiat not alter nature 
ep far as lie goes, but take it as he finds it. Ac- 
cordingly some of our modern critics tell us, that 
there ought to be no particular moral in a dra* 
matic performance, because that n a ^departure 
from nature, and so not in taste. 

It ought not to be forgotten, that attending 
dramatic representations is not only seeing a 
great plurality of bad characters without necea* 
sity, and seeing them with patience, but it is see- 
ing them with pleasure. Whether or not enterr 
tainment be yielded to be the only or ultimate 
effect of plays, surely it cannot be denied to be 
one effect sought and expected from them, and 
from every part of them* An actor b as much 
applauded, and gives as much pleasure to the 
spectators, when be represents a bad character 
to the life, as a good. Is there no danger then, 
that a heart softened by delight, should be more 
liable to infection from evil than at other times 1 
Is there no danger that an association should be 
formed in the mind, between the sense of plea* 
sure and the commission of sin] Will any per* 
son affirm, that in such circumstances he fesh 
that holy indignation against sin, which every 
Christian ought to conceive upon seeing it conn 



wrattirifwn'whidiittoiigbtlaliiivrof tin 
jadgnnftef God^ %rlM» iM-aeeiirliM crimos 
iMrk it teMy re^Mtod, Mid fiMlj tUBikk^ 

. 80 £ur » this Arooi briiii tiM eaK, timt i 
PHMM «tteMiiiii Um wpieKiilatioB of a 
€Bttrii M sane ■mwrt lniM€lf» -m well 1 
Mtof^ ivtm-iht apM of «s^ dianeter, aiM 
iMM'to tls-biitttrtlMe sotioviB performed. 
alltntkNi 1b ttrongly fixed^ ins afibctlons arc 
aid aad carriad wmBji and a total forgetfi 
of ffftrj timg takei place, except what is ii 
dntely licfoto hiBi» Gaa the various passioi 
sitelRNigly excited as they are sometimes ki 
ta be, and no elieot renMun I Will not the ps 
of lepfe» for example, after k has been strt 
fek by the spectator in sympathy with the a 
be a little more ready torecor^ espetiaUy a 
prompts^ and varionssoHciting^ object 
presented to his eyel Theaathor t< 
nates hu plot as he seesbest, and draws what 
eknums he thinks proper from hb charac 
bvlrhe'has too t^sasoti to think that he can 
trol the paauons which be raises in the sp 
toiakitbe sane fiianner» attd not soier the 



exceed the bounds of hit descriplioii. Will not 
the passion of revtnge^ that right hand of late 
greatness of mindy after it has beco strongly es» 
cited in the [theatre, be apt to rise again upon 
every real or supposed provocation 1 Some leai^ 
aed observers of hatnre tell us, that every passion 
we feel causes a new modification of the blood 
and spirits ; if there is any truth in this, then every 
passion excited in the theatre takes posses^ 
sion for a time of the very animal frame, makes 
a seat to itself, and prepares for a qieedy retnrik 
Having thus endeavored to show, that the 
stage, whether amusement or instruction be aimed 
at in it, cannot be attended by any Christiaii 
without sin ; there is a third general argument 
against it, which merits consideration. It is, thai 
no person can contribute to the encouragement 
of the stage, without being partaker of the sins 
of others. This is proper to be attended to, as 
it is against a public theatre that the arguments 
in this essay are chiefly levelled; so that, if it ba 
criminal at all, every person attending it, is not 
only faulty by his own proper conduct, but is 
farther chargeable with the guilt of seducing 
others. Besides, without this the argument, to 
HHncy would not be altogether complete, for af« 
ler all that has been advanced, there may be % 
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fmfi^^ m^ gaodvBMMNm ^pieU it to be 
ind }»| % have —othap mktnhtgt renuu 
TBhey - Mihwuiedlgg^ pcriMpi^ thai it ai a 
iMBfdNifrffWMeaKsVtowUeli otlien oagl 
iimrilyitobepiidinpeA: Tbattha^lKilk ntf 
iHUkwwk WMWfrebaUjft polhite tluut Jm] 
iha fiprgmistt' patt ef ihommko attend t 
Vitiitill tliegrara a|Vlto iigue to tfacmsdvei 
tJBMJar ca iei wm lecptioai from liie general 
aadto tappan!| tiMW am mm pl>^y* whid 
beatteoded^ or 'at leaf!, titat tiMBte are 8<nm 
aaiii^ wiio Iwve so loo t h ckanieM of judg 
tad lo niieli tsooBtancy in virtue, as tosei 
tiw coia fioai tiM dwffl ^At a particalar 
thejr suppose, a penoo of tiiis kind may, 
oat receiving any hart, be improved by th 
aBatiments contained in plays: and abo 
sonetliing to be ap|4ied to other purposi 
that fbice and justness of aetiou, that grac 
beauty of behavionrv whiofa is «o where m 
ao giieat perfection as on the stage* 
i Upon this subject in general, it may be 
l « di thar thoso who have this confidence : 
ffemngth of tifeirown*virtue, areftur from 
tbepcvsens who may be most safely trusted 
plaee of danger. On the contrary, thos 
probably' be mmt tnfy stcadfhst, when ex 



to temptatioa^ who are most diiBdeot of t lw i 
•elve% and do not wantonly ran into it. Yet, >ideo 
tome may take enctHtfagvmeut fron such appro* 
beusions, it is proper to obMrve that, tlioufh 
there were truth in their pretence, yet would it 
not therefofe be lawful for them to attend the 
theatre. They couki not do so withoot contri* 
batine to the sins of others, a thing evpressly pro* 
hibited in the holy Scriptures, and indeed diame* 
tricaHy opposite to the two principal branches of 
true religion, concern for the gimy of God, and 
compassion to the souls of men. 

There are two ways in which the occasional 
attending of plays, by those who are of goo<l 
diameter, eteu supposing it not hurtful to them- 
seWes, contributes to the sins of others, (fl;) 
By supporting the players in that unchristiaflp 
occupation. (^.) Encouraging, by their exam* 
pie, those to attend all plays indiseriratnately» 
who are in most danger of infection. 

First, it contributes to support the players ior 
an unchristian occupation. After what has been 
said above, and which I now take for 'granted; 
on the impropriety of plays as an amusement, 
and the impossibility of furnishing a stage with 
nothing but sound and wholesome productions/ 
fittle doubt can remain^ that the occupation of 



|0t A Serktu hfOiy^mio ikt 

phyen it incoiMHteiit ivith the characte; 
Christiau. Whatever occasional presence 
be to some spectatons coDtiiiual performio 

never be hwiiil to the actors. On the ver 

• 

•iippotitioD; it is a life of perpetual amnse 
which is eqnaUy contrary to reason and rel 
It b a mean prostitatioo of tlie rational po 
to have no higher end in view, than contrib 
to the pleasore and entertainment of the 
part of mankind, and instead of taking ai 
meat with the moderation of a Christia 
make it the very biUHuess and employmei 
life* How strange a character does it mal 
one to live, in a manner, perpetually in a i 
to be muchoftener in a personated than in < 
character 1 And yet this is the case with all 
ersy if to tbe time spent in the represents 
you add that which is necessary to prepar 
their public appearances. What foul polJ 
minds must these be, which are such a reo 
cle of foreign vanities, besides their own na 
corruption, and where one system or ph 
foUy is obliterated only to make way for 
then 

But the life of players is not only idle 
vain, and therefore inconsistent with the cha 
ter of a Christian, but it is still more din 



«nd gioMly criuttnal. We have teen above, (hat 
jnot only from the taste of Hie audience, the pre- 
vailing tendency of all succeufol plays most be 
he bad, bat that in the very nature of the thingt 
the -greatest part of the charac^en represented 
muart be vicious. What then is the life of a 
player i 3t is wholly spent in endeavoring to 
•express the language, and exhibit a perfect pic- 
ture ef the passions of vicious men. For this 
purpose they must strive to enter into the ^irit, 
and feel, the sentiments proper to such charac- 
ters. UtdesB they do so, the performance will 
-foe -quite iaint and weak, if not wholly faalty 
and unnaluraL And can they do this sofre- 
•quently without retaining much of the impres- 
sion, and at last becoming in truth what they are 
30 often in appearance 1 Do not the characters 
■of all men take a tincture from their employment 
and way of lifet How much more must theirs 
be infected, who are conversant, not in outward 
occupatious^ but in characters themselves, the 
-actions, passions, and afiections of men? If their 
performances touch the audience so sensibly, and 
produce in tliem so lasting an effect, how much 
more must the same effects take place in them- 
selves, whose whole time is spent in this man- 
ner? 

K 



no 4SeHmuiti/^imi0ilbB. 

This is 8o certaib, and kt the same tk 
acknowledged a truths tbat even those wh 
fondest of theatrical amusements, do yet 
withstanding esteem the employment of pi: 
a mean and sordid profession. Their char 
has been infamous in all ages, just a living 
of that vanity, obscenity, and impiety whi 
to be found in the pieces which they repr< 
As the world has been polluted by the stag 
they have always been more eminently so, 
is natural to suppose, being the very cister 
which this pollution b collected, and from v 
it is distributed to others. It makes no d 
ence in the argument, that we must here su] 
the stage to be regulated and improved, f 
it hatli been shewn, that it cah never be sc 
ulated as to be safe for the spectators, it mu 
always worse for the actors, between whom 
the audience the same proportion will sti] 
main. Can it then be lawful in any to cc 
bute, in the least degree, to support men ic 
unhallowed employment ] Is not the th 
truly and essentially, what it has been ' 
called rhetorically, the school of impiety, v 
it is their very business to learn wickedness ] 
will a Christian, upon any pretended advai 
to himself, joui in this confederacy against ( 



Naiwre anil^ectM rf ike stage. Ill 

and assbt in endowing and upholding the dread- 
ful seminary ? 

Secondly, men of good character going occa- 
sionally to the theatre, contribute to the sins of 
others, by emboldening those to attend all plays 
indiscriminately, who are in most danger of in- 
fection. If there be any at all, especially if there 
be a great number, to whom the stage is noxious 
and sinful, every one without exception is bound 
to abstain. The apostle Paul expressly com- 
mands the Corinthians to abstain from lawful 
tilings, when their using them would make their 
brother to ofiend, that is to say would lead him 
into sin. " But take heed, lest by any means, 
this liberty of yours become a stumbling block 
to them that are weak. For if any man see 
** thee which hast knowledge, sit at meat in the 
*' idols temple, shall not the conscience of him 
'* that is weak, be emboldened to eat those things 
" which are offered to idols 1 And through thy 
" knowledge shall the weak brother perish, for 
*' whom Christ died. But when ye sin so againet 
" the brethren^ and wound their weak consci- 
" ence, ye sin against Christ. Wherefore if meat 
'' make my brother to offend, I will cat no flesh 
** while the world standeth, lest I make my bro" 
" ther to offend," l Cor. viii. 9—13. 
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That ntwrnttj "mho atem to hav* entirely 
got that this precept is to be found in the y 
of Qod» and diseofer not theleatt sense of 
ohligation to comply with it. If by any piau 
pretences they imagine they can vindicate 
conduct with regard to thenudves, or pal 
it with e&cosesy they areqnite unmindfiiloi 
iqjury which they do to otfaera. I speah 
here of (^fending, in the sense in which 
word is commonly, though ui\^ustly takei 
disf^easing others* Such as are displeased 
the conduct of those who attend the the 
because they esteem it to be sinful, arc 
thereby offended in the Scripture sense ol 
word, except so fiir as some few of then 
provoked to unchristian resentment, or iod 
to draw rash and general conchisionsy fron 
indiscretion of particular persons^ to the p 
dice of whole orders of men. But vast n 
tudes arc truly offended, or made to offem 
they are led into a practice, which, whate^ 
be to those who set the example, is undoul 
ly pernicious to thera. Is it possible to c 
that under the best regulation of the theatre 
can reasonably be hoped for, to great nun 
it must be hurtful, especially as it is enticii 
all 1 And, if that be but allowed, pernor 
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character and npotatiiMi cannot attend without 
contribiitiiiig to the miscbiaf that ib done. 

Peffaape it w31 be oltpected to-this applicatiea 
of the pasMge of scEiptare cited above, that the 
particular danger there pomted out by tiie apon* 
tle» is indu^^ men to venture upon a practice 
with a doubting conscience. I think it hi^ly 
probable, that this very precise case happens with 
many, who go to the tfieatre following the ez- 
mkpkt of others. They are not entirely satisfied 
of its lawfulness, they still hare some inward 
reluctance of mind, but adventure to gratify a 
acamai inclination, being emboldened by the 
example of those who are esteemed men of un- 
derstanding and worth. But even where ihehr 
implicit trust is so strong as fuUy to satisfy them, 
and set tfaehr minds at ease, the apostle's argu- 
ment holds with equal forces if thereby they 
are unavoidably led into sin. 

Tins will probably be looked upon as a very 
hard law, and it will be asked. Is amanthen 
never to do any thing that he has reason to be- 
lieve will be misinterpreted, or abused by otheiB 
to tbeur own hurt ? The hardness of the law 
will wholly vanbh, if we remember, that it is 
confined to things indifferent in their nature 
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iB-dotiet'lMBiil^; ot HKir <iimastiire» n 

andcr ao '«Uig»tMMi to fay «iy^ regard I 

opiakitrflf ^tfiCT^ jor the coicqycn c ci o 

oMkhwl «|MMi then* But iathiiigs orig 

lu d M fe mrt, whidi beooBM daties^ or not, 

dMgr on ftcoennt of thitir^ cqamqumee^, 

wo^are to tewaie of-mnknig our brother i 

fmd* The eoq^tniie mk it idMS, We ma 

•cDOMttt the lent tin nnder pretence of the 

hnportmnt end, though it were to nve i 

tndes from sim ineo m p a mbly more he 

Bntin mnttere of indiibeiDce,' we are i 

ri^ae the most bekyred eiyoymeot so high 

4o endanger the ealvation of one soul by ii 

ing it into sin; And can a lealbelieifer ha' 

smallest objection, the least- riung the 

ogainst this eqaitd>le law f Shall we valv 

j|N«sent^gratificatio»oqaally» nay/rimllwi 

put it in the balance with the spkitaai inte; 

an immortal soul I Now, who will be so si 

kaiasto'assert, that attending a public si 

to him a necessary diity 1 Or what defen 

tjie'stage mil be so sai^ine as to affin^ 

iSk or thi^ he hopes to see it regulated so a£ 

<afe or profitable to eteryjinod 1 and yet t 

is the case, it evidently etandscondenmed 

J4;K)8toUc rule. 



Since writing the abore, I hafe met with a 
fmmphlet jost pnblishedy entitled. The morality 
of Stage-plays seriously ooosidered. This aa* 
thor convinces me, that I have witfaoot sufficient 
ground supposed, that nobody would affirm at- 
tending ]^ys to be a necessary duty; for he has 
either done it, or gone so very nearit, that prob» 
ably the next author iqK» the same side .will do 
it in fdain terms, and assert, that all above the 
station of tradesmoi who do not go to the play- 
house, are living in the habitual neglect of their 
duty, and sinning grievously against God. If 
this looks ridiculous it is none of my fault,- for I 
«peak it seriously : and it is a much more natural 
consequence from his reasoning, than any he has 
drawn from it himself. 

He considers the passage of the apostle Paul, 
and says (which is true) that it holds only in the 
case of indifierent actions, but that we are to 
"do good in the fiace of prejudice/* The way 
in which be shews it to be doing good, is pretty 
singular, but I pass it by for a little, and observe, 
that probably he is not much accustomed to 
commenting on such- passages of scriptttre; for 
even granting his unreasonable supposition, doing 
guod indefinitely is not opposed to indifferent 
actions in this, or any similar case. An action 
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te furfllMPHil tatmmthfft whea cm at | 
or hdUm, wmy b« PmI ■> iti.piac«» NotU 

MiipMHbly :iMiciiHMy# and abio tat dy bin 
hrtbJnJiMlffttiduiteeKVflMtattcct* Aa 
dttd, thoa^ Iw it afrMd^al fat to «tjr • 
•MM to* ctrrj Ike matter tlMkkDgtii at tost, 
Uag-WicondiHtai a little hroader Ibaa the 
laiM, aiidfliyiiig intliecloeeof the paras 
iqpoatliat iQfcgect, '^ Wbat thej do to this 
'^ pioiey either inoppon^ the bad* or pn 
^ iiag the good, it mattbbov JwrY,%ni 
^ eoodttct in k it not to be regulated by the < 
*' iM of an J pcraoai who it pkated to tab 

Bat how thaU wefef«le tbit new aod won 
§A doctrine, of itt bciag necctiary.that | 
nien ihonld attoid tbethcatref I cannot t 
of a better way of doing it, than tearini 
tone of the diapery of woidi, wUh which 
adotned and ditguited, and tetting his owi 
tertloait together in the form of a tyilog 
<^ Tbongwiager of every theatre mast suit hit 
<« tortahanentt to the company, and if he ii 
«*iiqiporled by the grave and tober, he % 

•Page 20. 



"^ suit fainMlf to the l i c wtiow «n^ prolnie."' 

'* We know that in eveiy nafioD there nnif be 
" uiiiueBiieBt» and priMic entertaiMieiitBf aiMl the 
** stage has alwa7« soade eae in every mflised 
'* and polished nation; We cannot hope to Aoh 

** ish it/* ErgOf Acemling to thb anthor, it 

is the doty of good men to attend the stage. But 
I leave the render t» j«dge» WtlKtfaeF» ftom the 
first of hisproporitions, which it a certain tnitK 
itis not more just to infer, that till Aemi^foritj 
of those who attend the stage aregood, its enter* 
tunment eamiot be fit for the Christian ear ; and 
because that wii never be, no Christian oi^^ to 
go there. 

And what a shameM begging of the qoestioB 
is bis second propositioD, " That we cannot hope 
to abolish it.'' It is hard to tell what we maj 
hope for in this age, but we hisist that it ought to 
be abolished. Nay, we do hope to abolish it 
jost as mnch as other vices. We cannot hope to 
see the time when there shall be no gammg, cheat- 
ing, or lying ; but we must still preadi aganist 
all such vices, and will never exhort good men 
to go to gaming-tables, to peisuade them to play 
^dr, and lessen the vnckedness of the practice; 
In short, it is a full refutation of theextravi^;ant 
asaiertion of good men being obliged, as matteir 



eomummM.^ drt fi#^: of (BMj ind tb 
it,ii Mb iJM wiiibiCtfi,iB«^^ to niy.i 

il «W%V'lMM-to'BOBK'^ '-'''' ->' 

l{dl aiuaMff grUMBiy ffew of 4lieir dut 

ipiiiL <!^wii aj-fwll <^'4lMirttetifl>> £vcr 
Mi: *»^>«r -ilWiUM»*--tfMNe' 'aDdpression 

IMflg^'Iflf ^Um; nHMC. |MVl UQpftCraVCdy I 

a m to ili u He cffery taomeni, tofomieach 
filMWWlrtri/ ^ ^Whmt a tedthdigiy view tb 
it gm iu of the ifste of relif ion ampiij 
p^«f|eiil, that wheft |^ty towMs Opd hi 
^clMlodftmiiMny mord JiystABS* Aiid tii 
^. «ii)tne coafiaed to liio Aitiet of mcial i 
batter balf of tfaaae dto ahorid he cut < 
all regard totbe loak of others forgotten 

pitdi Nothing indeed it left bot a few 
iwiia of conqjiliaient, a lew uiaignificaot 

. rtt k profer licTe to. vemta^ liow DatnrAl i 
MMp^ tbatlbtt axgWBMBit VMdd be earriea thi 
^rSen ike fUge e^me to be pleaded for asiuiefu 
nmhH jfl>ei»l»tofyef ttetaa. And tbefore I ha 
taken notfee, th^ tbeae pVQpbeti nin oiisent, 
IVMty «ir>irlilfl(¥«D^^ appear. 
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of present convenkncy; for' that which some 
xnodern refiners have dignified with the name of 
virtue, is nothing tlst but polished lusury, a flat- 
terug of each other in their vices, a provocation 
of each other to sensual indulgence, and that 
''friendship of the world," which " is enmity 
with God." 

I would now ask the reader, after perusing the 
preceding arguments against the stage. Whether 
he is convinced that it is inconsistent with the 
character of a Christian, or not I If he shall 
answer in the negative, if he has still some re- 
maining argument in its defence, or some method, 
which has not occurred to me, to take off the 
force of the reasoning, I would next ask. Whether 
it does not at least render it a doubtful point} 
Whether, joined with the concurrent testimony 
of the best and wisest men in all ages against i^ 
as it appeared among them, and the impurity 
and corruption that still attends it, there is not 
at least some ground of hesitation! And, if so 
much be but allowed, it becomes on this very 
account unlawful to every Christian, who takes 
the word of God for the rule oi his conduct. 
There clear evidence and full persuasion is requi- 
red before an action can be lawful, and where 
doubt arises, we are commanded to abstain. 




v.-*' 
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him <f mtt aqpdMaCatttee." 1]»tia1»^« 



■Ml 

Hr wtMTntf itothititiitiilt ijnnbllr Am 

AiiiiMliLdlieftAMLiHHMttiL ■ ifMiyicai 
lai» H »d ■ Qi ^nHf Uml to JhrnpfrcheoK 

jnnt 4iil^«MlifiiM»^^riM(l wt Jam «aBB^ tl 

<ii 1 f«i M g onmioHjrt iuid «• 4ieit up bgi 
.■■tfiin iwlin ififciiAi il^ ip tilt nUwMir ani 
JdMrt fceat jllliWi tenadfe •# Itot His id 
liw liMlnilt 4*4«fclte !or ^iiiMr ^Ae wbwl 
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If the Mithon oq thUnifcgcct woald cater in- 
to partictthrsy and gif« 110 m liit-of theutefiil 
and iofltniGtive piayi with which our stage 11 to be 
cctved ; lay down a plan of ctrict diicipiiBe» finr 
intvoduciog and prcBcrving pnrity . among the ac- 
ton; and ihew ns by whom the maoagen aie to 
be cboaen, and their fidelity tried, with tome 
•general mlesfor their conduct, it might sooo be 
determined by plain and simple aigomentf. Whe- 
ther such an entertainment coold be safely per* 
mitted to a Christian, or not. But, when they 
give OS 90. farther, aceount of i^ than by calling 
it a stage propedy regulated, they involve tbjem- 
selves at once in obscurity, as to the very sub- 
ject of .their discourse. It is no wonder then, 
that they can make a parade with a few glittering 
phrases, as picture of nature^ moral lecture, 
amiable character, compaasion for virtue in dit- 
tressy decency of the drama, and several others. 
We ar^ put to a stand what to. say to such-things 
for if wespeak of the impure sentiments of aii^ 
tbors, or the wanton gesticulations of actors, all 
these are immediately given up^ and yet tbefyrt 
remains as entire as ever. . Therefore,, the me- 
thod taken in this treatise, with all the disadvanta- 
ges that attend it, was looked- upon to be the best 
and the clearest that could be chosen ; to show. 

L 
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aroir 'Hbj^ mpw «i^ w^v vh^ w v^fi^ 

vB' M)^'*n'^lNlek cMftlB off M|^uilUMi i 
<it»#iCf ■ WHi J <tH*faff irtiii, witiuwt I 

flWi^tflll^ MtotMMMflHM to pOnMMK i 

<fii<ttiMiril^tf<fritiitlte«iiMi IJiiniM 
«gi#»lMritt «• tew yvm^^iritii i^ 



■DiKf w ■■■ w a miwB wvra or WCltjn -im 

vwwmnn w cnvbhikv* vtocm raw m 

te eomidttitRNift airewljr Bwationed, 
iO Uti ^ tnif fa i tmrti itpwiaa ia the Mm 
lAini HiyWi^WMMWgMi a9l to* nt CKpficnsilp 

" Ifllp91DRVIvn\iaMBB Bl^r now IMBMn 

pect cf siicoef8» in warning dveiy one whc 



49 be' cftteOBcd a dhtipto <£ Cknrt igwil the 

sti^gii^ at it JHlhivto Im» bMiv Mtl MAi^ >•• £^ 
ptiMSee is 4if all •itieif the mmtA test of the 

teadency of mqr praclipe* li is still more to be 
depended on Uvn the Mwitphiwiibte and appar 
rendy eiuidmfe leasoM^ «pea ivh^jt hatb ne- 
mr yet bead tried. Let us tben c<| Pi ide r» what 
hatb beea ■ the q^ aad tendea^ of aliBost the 
whole plays wUch haae bem iepieseoted« fton 
tiaie to tiaie^ upoa the sti^faw Have oot loye 
and intrigue been their perpetual thm^t «>d 
tbatnot HiaeeBMMmaadttNkrly va^ but with 
tetistan ee and impediments, each as rindsbip 
and Jealooqr, the opposition of pareotSg and other 
fhu%i of annular natore, theit the p ass i o n s nny 
be stfOQgly eneitcd, and thai the ftvaeof l$/9t^ 
sttd its triumph tr^r eecry dhstaaie» magf be s«l 
before the audience as a lesse»l It not the pn- 

liletvfU-bfedlDatt the hero nfsnebpliOf^ aoba- 
raetcr formed upon the mamims «f the wmM,. and 
chiefly such of tbem at are most eenlrary t* the 
ge^ll Are not anchristkD iesentm«al and 
iabe honor the churacteiiitiGS of emrf anab 
person 1 

What bthe cbaiaeler <rf ae ltigyn mn when it 
is tafaen fhnu the stage I If the person intrni. 
dvsedissqiposedtopoesemaaydegrta of abil* 



kjf, IqfmiriqristiMF leading fvt of ihe-illiii< 
tar. Bit far the OMNrt |Ndt, MrkwudiieM; igM^ 
HMce, dulneRi «id pedantry am re pr e s e nt ed' i 
intqwrable fromnien of that function. . TUs m 
m>t-doBei to eomct these hviH when appeariof 
in some of that profeMon, by comparing thete 
whh'othen free from each reproachfbl Ida fect asf 
bnt-tt'b the ohawiffhT of the dergymiui in gttui' 
eral^ who ii^commoidy introduced nigle;' arid 
compared with' the mm aequBinled wiihi-tlMif 
world, very little to his ad^rantage. The tmthii^ 
it «eem8 to^ bea maxim with dramatic anlh6i% 
to strip mai 0t every profession of Uwir sef<9al 
excellencies^ (hat the rake may be adorned Jistb 
the'tipmb-:' e^n kaimiag is commonly asctibad 
to him; how consistently, with trath or mfiMare^ 
and ooMaqurntly with taste itwU; I leave the 
Tcaderto determine.^ 

■■. And where can the plays -be found, at least 
conediesythat are free from impurity, either di-< 
90Ctly or by allusion and double-meaning 1 . It is 
amasihg to think, ^ that women >who pretend ■ to 
daeancy:and veputation, whose brigiite^t ormi^ 
ment ought to be modesty, should coutiuue to 
abet, .by their presence, so much michaitity, as is 
to be found inthe.lhesatre. .-. How:few (days, ai« 
acted which a modest woman can see^ consistently 



NMmmtMKkm^1t*JSkige. i«f 



nktlle.pMlogi|»«lk ipiUfUi^thfripisifb IntMiilit 
t)h»aBH«ri« hm» tiMwhiVwinlkrcii niWi: inlpkA 

Uiildito.1te w»t HMJfiMt ip jl tt l y «|^'ti|#|Ai 
#iiK«flhp9t. 9iim«ieMtof ^riwfqiq/K^ 
tend tedi^it MjHiif ll i lj WfK » .b . rt.nM Qi rtirt i> i» 

MMiii. and At- BnUic bflbLof -iriuitDlMA iBto 

she has heaid llier«« With what ci y wfl i^ tiw wqf tlw| 

]t ani^t to lia fOfiMeinAt Plirt^^ 
fBid to Hie ^fMitei^^f Mb ty^Mff 4Mti Ml^ 
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'Mt^Mh^lte «lig^ ineqrt. who 



liwUuii ihiWiil ti ionliMii iiMitwtiw ■ud i 

• ^^ t 

UMlrdMhOM.'- flivpciie a -Utftim-^oiinig 
Imyi t rnji 'Upos * *if haigilMilifc, im# Jo 

Ok R^ «Mo«i iM»1t lMfi|Mfii, if ef« 

my ># 11iett4htffMiMr "^ 

Ih d i' d tMi 'w W hPiiwiSyir ^ mnige their 



IftOwn ami J^fitU tfUm Singw. ifT* 

Aune compqtitkm with otfien« hmi their aiiplo]^ 
meat wholly itkcapvcitBtei them for pradenfie and 
regaUaky^ gii«s them a diiBipation of mind ud 
mMtaidneM of spirit, to that thej cannot attend 
to the afiain of life. Nay, if ! am rightl j infin^ 
med, that variety of clwaicterB wlnefa diej^ -put 
on in the theatre, deprifet them of common tena^ 
and leavies tfaebi in a manner no eharaeter' at all 
of their own. It hi confidendy aaid, i>y'^ioae 
who haYe'^dwttgfat'it Worth while to nudKC the 
trial, that nothmg can-be more idn^iid Ihan the 
conrenation of a playpen any other snlijeet 
than thatof his profession. I cannot indeed an- 
swer for this remaA,ha?iug it only by report, an4 
never having exchanged a word with one of that 
employment in my life. * Howelrer, U it holds^ a 
degree <^the aame eflhct most necessarily bo 
wrought upon those who attend the stage. ' 

Bat folly or bad management is not all that is to 
belaid to the charge of players : tiiey are ak 
most universally vicious^ and of siicli abandoned 
characters^asmightjustly make those whodeliend 
the stage, ashamed to speak of learning virtne 
nnder sach masters. Can men learn piety from 
theprofioie, mortification from the soisoal, or 
modesty from harlatst And wili any deny that 
Used stage-^ye»: have alumys, and that dmi^ 






atiM, Of as tun •l>^ Mimwii, btti 
4W »» »wi|iIi*m1 tUTTw i w ii l 1» Itm 

' This U Dot meuDt to oooileniii all bunan aeeon 
menu, vbich bars not bd immodUtfl rcfsreoie 



eligitwi imiiroiement, but to Hffirm, thkt they 
DO K^t rn K juM labordinsitHUi ind bubaervirac-y, 
great unit chief end of mitn. Tbcrc are, no duubl, 8 
•□luber of am, both mefnl bthI omamenUil, whicli 
other imincdiate efTest), than to make niEn liolv 
because iJic^ ai'e, by the greRtest part oF the vurlu, 
cd to the wontof pur^nicfc the; arc coDadcred ul 

Inr a good nmwiti be wecledhi the (Aoice appiicn 
»11 raoh srta, b}i the general Bad leading purpoio ' 
Bfe. And u be who eal^ Tor no oiher or higher en( 
pleasing tiii iialtte, it jiiiily aoadeiiioed aa a men 
■irovelii'g seneiuiliei, id, whoeiep baa no farther v 
Eii educBlion and n<:oom.idiahinaat, Una to shine 
make a figure in tlie bsliiunahle world, dnea noli 
Teipesl act the part Of aCliriltian. In short, tfael 
ar« among the number of indifiej-eut things, aliich 1 
^ gapremelj and nltiniately dfreetsiItD tile gloij nl 






all 4hat 15 tmly ^«hwUB» auiftt, by the ir^ I Hp« 
positioi^ be umocenlly Imaedy aad to b^ar 
wjdl a BoMa ^Aiinffae waoA of iMre exptrt* 
aneedaauMffB ib the greateit gbrj. 

Uketo tbaabo^feanoitlier silgiiDMBtiaiii¥or 
of the ftage^ that men mml have amnieiiieati^ 
tad that the stage is mocfa better thaa qnyoy 
others which would piobaUy be pat ia its jdace. 
It is said, that of all the time spent <l»y the fash* 
foaahle part of the worid^ at pcaseQty in di?er^ 
sioos^ that whidi they allot to thejitage is anost 
tnneeenfiy, or least hnrtfoUy oa^loyed* Is there 
atty BBOM m this, thaa a dedaialioii of t|ie shame* 
Mlttxary«id degeaeracy of the present age, an 
sJanniag token of approachiag jadgaseiit 1 Do 
not such persons know, that aU serious Christie 
%s» cbadeaiii ereiy one of these crianinal plea- 
sores, and will never aHow it as any advantaga to 
exchangeoiieoflhefliftr another.. BuAitislefs 
surprising to hear such paUaidve argunents used 
in conversation : an author above r eferr ed to has 
been bold enoagb, in pivnt, to reason in the same 
way. He says, ^ Tliat bo abuse was ever admit* 
" ted on any stage, but ni%ht pass for perfect 
^deeeney, when oorapaiad to what may have been 

Wken they are not capable of thia, dther immedifltcAy 
or remoteiT, muoh more wken they are contrary to it, 
they nuitSe oondemiied. 



" often iiaurd of, at a gowipping, a VMrry inakiqf 
^ a meeting of joaqg lUlowi.*'' Again* alh 
telling n tkat we eannoC hope to aboUih the stagi 
he aaji^ ''And if we coukl, we should oid 
** nake way for the vetom of dronkennets, gam 
^ ing and rude cabalsi which the more decev 
"oonvcnation and mannen of .civiliged time 
<* hafe in a great manner abolished.'". Ilayhok 
of tbii genikman'ji feaaoning, who.pkads- foi 
civilising tht|world, and not aanctifying it» ai i 
coofesaion of the weakness of his canse, and i 
confirmation of all the arguments produced k 
this treatise against the stage. For, if he meaai 
to show, that stage-plays were agreeable to the 
parity of the gospel, that drunkenness is worse 
(if mdeed it be so) conld be no evidence of il 
at alL He must therefore, if he speaks to any 
purpose, plead for the toleration of sinful diver- 
sions, because they are.compantively less sinful 
than others ; and if that is the case, Idetesthis 
prindpksy and so will every Christian. 
* Having imentioned this author, periiaps it may 
be expected, that I would take some, notice of 
the other arguments brought by him in . defence 
of the stage. It is not easy either to enumerate 
or comprehend thein, they are thrown tpgeth^ 

* :^<wtXttf of Ststo-Flsyt ssriomlyeouidetf^ p. 19. 
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in such confusion/ and expressed in such vague 
and general terms. He sa^fs (page 3.) " The peo- 
" pie of this island are not inferior to those of 
^ any other age or country whatever. This will 
be apFesnmptiony that if plays are a poison, 
it is at least but slow in its operation.*' And, 
p. 17' '' We may venture to ask. Whether know- 
*' ledge, whether industry and commerce have 
** declined in thb city (Edinburgh) since the play- 
" house was first opened here 1 It will be own- 
' ed, that they have rather increased." I would 
venture to ask^'What sort of an argument this is, 
and what follows from it, though both his as- 
sertions were allowed to be true, which yet may 
ea^ly be in many respects controverted 1 If the 
stage, as he would insinuate, be the cause of our 
improvement* tlien is his argument self-contra- 
dictory, for we ought to be gi'eatly inferior in 
purity to the people of other countries, who 
have enjoyed the reforming stage much longer, 
which is contrary to his supposition. The truth 
is, the stage is not the cause, but the conse- 
quence of wealth ; and it b neither the cause 
nor consequence of goodness or knowledge, ex- 
cept so far as it certainly implies more knowledge 
than uncultivated savages possess, aud is only to 
be found in what this author calls civilized na- 

M 
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■eto 

piMdirf-iMte MMfr|ioliifced fc iaoe wr S 
tt d w i wa e tane iasnMMrtg^ tt>t these ▼!< 
ceJiMbvltd- to. inprofe lis IB knowlec 
tmkB, it ^Miild be jvtt jvck » aifom 
ber^ iHiA ii» ftvor dT'tltt it^ge^ and tii 
aMing'of both ii; the abwe «f knowi 
the CHMfc irfit 

11 tvere weirdi whSle to consider a li 
liM prof ei ftents in loiowledgein thts^age, wl 
o ftA l t he boost ofnot the most luMming 
Wrhaps ft may be aUotved^- that tiiere is 

the wofhi ft gtiod deal of hnoiilBdge of d 

Mndk^bntitiB plain we owe itto the labor 

|)tedeeessoi% and notonr emn^ And tin 

.it'iir'-to'befNiTedi we miqf improve it no 

tbanmany yoang^meado, whocome'to i 

ptm^mm of wealth of their Others' | 

Thegr netthA" hneiw the • wotth nor the us 

hot squander it mUj awaji intfaemostui 

tdrieorhnrtfiilpiiestiits. It is^donbtlesSf ; 

.iMnf aft presoit^ to acqoiie « ^perficial 

ledge, from nagaEine^ reriews^ dictioaar> 

other btlps to' the slotbfiil student. He 

able at a rtrj matt eapenss» to join th 

aiid the scholar» and trinmpbsia the Uste 



CQlightened age^ of wbkh hehatb the comforl to 
reflect/ that he himself nakM a part But£Mr 
OOF mortificatioB* let its reooUeet, that fs seve* 
jral writers have observed, haniao things neffff 
cootiniie toog at a stand. There is oonamooly 
a revokitioD of knowledge and leamiog, as of 
riches and power. For 9M states grow op from 
povert;f . to indostry, wealth mtd power ; so^ 
from these they proceed to luxury and vice ; 
and by them «re brought back to poverty and 
iKil^ection. In the same manoer, . vrith respect 
to leamiligy men rise fiom ignoraaee to appUca* 
lioa ; from l^tpUcation to knowledge^ this ripens 
tttto taste «ndjadgnMnt; thea from a desire 
of ^KsHi^gnishii^ themselves^'they^supOTMld alf-r 
fedM? omamnits, htcomtr: moreiJhnrifiit ; thai 
Hoiid; their teste cerrupts inrith; thenrmanMers, 
midj4bey:^ back into the gulf vof %iioraaeefc 
Vherscrreral steps of these gradatioBB eoftmonly 
correspond ; and if we desire to kuow in wkftt 
period of each, we of this natioD are atfirese&t, 
it is probable, we are io the age of luxury,, as 
to the first, and in the eve at least of a false and 
frothy taste as to learning ; ;and may tterefore 
fear, that as a late very elegant writer expresses, 
it. We shall relapse fast into barbarnm. 
. Another argument produced bythisauthor^is. 
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^wKW'V VBBnnOPllVH Olle Vf IBC \7TCCIK 

"kfettiwM^^^df 'tMi 'ikf^y by^^nuhilijiig iti" tli 

tFT'ClKVC ■daSTaVf UiO lSJI|MUBICin ^UVICU f] 

^MM^^diHms'ianrM^'^ «MA, Ken 

ttf ^UMMn^r ¥(» wfc mfe^Bldtf lib <^ 
W tMi|i|^Miag'in^li«d Xm b^ 
MitqiM 4MPtiM isitiliQB^'titet Mlowv- fix 
Wa tnf iMjf'hotf^tatu, Aif lib poet 
1MA«; (rt* dr pttyfe eo tt itf ^pid ik wry tlifag tto 
trttelAnd wlmt is tii'liiiMartttin^riTed ^ 
tnHa jtidging tfictt' xitM'of tkefrown 1^ 
IWlM^eoDeenitatttik with the -Bt^iet If 
pltaimny defence of the stage in generld, it 
icqily a' ltio ifc to d elBi i ee : of the particQia] 
aiidpqclB/fttMB iriwh the eita(tioii8 are t 
Now, I dare^liEiy/'iirithcr this'^autlior, nor nn 
eririUasielftythA'diese arcr inidl fespects ] 
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ahk to the CMitHm dianetcr. Theie dtatkm 
do Doother wsy coimect tW dcfienee of tbcitige 
with the houor of scriptare, thm a nunistd't 
Stingy in writingor diaooone, a piwage from ll<^ 
iraee or Jttveoal, would comwcttiiedflfiniee of all 
the dbscenity that is to be foond in the leit of 
their woriuy with the honor of preaching.^ 

The only thing fturther in this CMy not ob« 
▼iated in thelfuneoeding dueourse^ii whathe lays 
on the ml^iect of the poor :' ** That the ezpenie 
^* laid out on the stage does not hinder the chiii- 
*' table supply of the poor, and that they suffer 
** no loss by it« for it comes at last into the hands 
?' of the poor, and is paid as> the price <tf their 

labors — Every player must be maintained^ 

dothed and lodged.*' It does not suit with my 
present purpose to enter ato centrofersial alter- 
cation, or to treat this author with that aemiigr 
be deserves ; and therefore I diall only say, that 
his reasoning upon this aubgect is the very same 
lirom which Doctor Mandevilk draws this absurd 
and hated consequence, ** Private vices are pub* 
<« lie benefits." 

The truth is^ a serious person caa scarce 
have a strongerevidence of the immorality of the 
stage, than the perusal of these Uttk pieces of 
Atire, which have been published, in so great a 
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tlmr refledioiis, upon the aggramt^ jitt^ Mm* 
MMWiUnig'plBj^ orsttBiidiDg the «li^^. But 
^toogbil MttivrypWa point, «HkkRk€9d fa«^ 



utJOm, hm muAhti mUUf ig mt mi witkm 



«B#«iidoim. TbMCtlmeftnil'WOTidWwH 
ccnary to ojpm iimluMfimait lo«ooiMer Ai 
sBlraMi^^luirge gWwto mamulbm m Oaipfm f 
fmteii #for tke 0Oidi of Hmr ftepit, i» tItoM 
^'wto nut give MtoooHitMli^CKMls^ <ogif« 
AtmKhwt whoHy t* tiieirdtiff» wmeefKmm-4i 
ikmm iNfmpilliil III then an tnm dUgr *^ *9J 
fBiefii|^OD'-wl mMSMMgwiiiti itite^ tvhMe Mmi^ 
fi4hM Akj -dKe uoMifcrtev^ shifi Im MHjpnrra- tf 
tlM^ terid ef Yhe imfiutldU p«l«r. Mom am 
eUteitftin Ibe leait doubt qpea tlm idbjeet, who 
believe the teitinooyof Moeeeand Ibe p i oph tti; 
df ChrittaBdbiB«poBtiet,eAd^ tfyMjrbefieloafltt 
Hieir writiiig% oeitfier wBI tbey beUefV-n j wofdf*' 
' Imtead tbcrefiwe of eudawFoib i g to prme^ I 
win iinike ixM to iflimi^ tbat wiiUug ph^ is m' 
employ ineiit tfbofly fereigii to the office^ sm ot* 
tending theatrical representations an en tefta hn 
ment anbecoming the character of a minister, of 
Chrbt: And must not both, or either of them^ 
be a sacrilegious abstraction of that time and 
pains, which ought to have been laid out for the 
benefit of his people! Is it not also flying in tho 
iai^ of a clear and late act of parliament, agree* 
ably to which the lords of council and feaooD 



kngafoSMuid tkttagecQMlrary toJw^iptUi 
MBtthjt Aadtlio«fktiielwkcbDded,«Bdte 
poniigr ended* lij ■dftttWqg a coacerty aAor 
wikUk wfll -be perfiimed, gntisy a tngedy^ Aec^ 
Tct fiaedljj tiie woild in judging of chanurtcn^ 
er a dimch ceprt ia. judging of the condact of 
its umrnhftBg witt pay bo ngMPd to tlie.poor and 
ihaneful evatioa. Can wa tkn thmk of thk 
awdacioai atlepyt 0L tite j^petBBtjjByujtaia^ with- 
ovIjipp^Wg to oanAws tfaa voids of baiafc, 
^M4m the! dw did tlie Loid Qod of ImiMb 
<^;caU towe^piag^and toaMHinuog^aDdtobalA- 
'f nc»». and to girdiig with aacUoth, and be- 
^ hold joy and gbdness, sfaiyiDg osen and kit* 
<* Ung dieq»» eating flesh and drinking wine ;.[et 
'/ as eat and drink, for to-morrow we.die. And 
** it was revealed in ndne evs by the Lord of 
*< hosts, surely this iniquity shall not be porged 
",&Qm you till yoQ die, saith the Lord of hosts,'* 

Il«,xui. 12, 13, 14. 
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PLAY ACTORS. 



LETTER 

RESPECTING PLAY ACTORS* 

Sir, 

XhERE appeared in the natioaal Gacetia of the 
— of March last, a passage said to be taken 
from a French pablicatioiv which na doubt the 
editor of the Gazette thou|^ worthy of the 
public eye. It was to the foUowing purpose t*— -It 
must appear very surprimg that even down to 
the expiration of the Frencb MonaFchy, there 
was a character of disgrace affixed to the prcH 
fession of aplayer^ e^^eciaify wbeo compared to 
the kindred professionsL of preacher or pleader^ 
Although the talents necessary to these occupa- 
tions are as much inferior to those of a good 
comedian, as the talents of. a drug-pounding apo^ 
thecary to those of a regular bred phyacian, and- 
that it is hoped that the recovery of the character 
due to theatrical merit, will eontribatenot a little 
to the improvement of future manners. 

I have long expected to see some remarks pub- 
lished, on this singular sentiment, but, eitberno* 
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body has thought it worthy of their attention, or 
the strictores have not fanen in my way ; there- 
fore as this subject is not one pf those that lose 
their importance or propriety by a short lapse of 
time ; and as, on the contrary, the present con- 
troyersy in Philadelphia^ on the application to 
tte legislature against the stage, seems to render 
it peculiarly seasonable, I beg the favor of you 
to publish the following observations : 
' The author'of the paragraph published by Mr. 
Freneau, though a warm advocate for the theatrey 
vouches for me as to thie fact that there has been 
a character of disgrace for many ages, impressed 
upon the theatrical profession. Though he \mA 
not affirmed it, the fact is undoubtedly certaii^ 
that the theatrical profession has had a disgrace 
affixed to it from the earliest times, and in all 
the countries where theatres have been in use. 

Public actors on the stage were counted infa- 
mons by the Roman law, they weie excommuni- 
cated by the church from the time of the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the Roman empire, 
even to the time mentioned by the author of the 
above paragraph, the expiration of the French 
monarchy. , 

If this had been only occasional, local and tem- 
porary, it might have been considered as Owing 
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to •ome of those accidctttalt b«t tnuuient tntiH, 
whidi-ioiiietiiiieB produce remarkable efiecta liw 
a little time, and UieB wholly ccaie. But lo ufti- 
form and to general an effiMtmuat hate lome ad- 
eouate and nermanent canit or eantei to niodiico^ 
it — ^which it to be the sulgect of the picient in- 
quiry. 

1 hai^ only to add at to the ftct» that even the 
present living, wannest and most aealons advo» 
cates for the stage have not been aUe to eflRue 
this impression from their own mhida» There 
does not exist in Philadelphia, or any where else^ 
any person of rank or eharacter, who would be 
pleased with an allianoe with the stage, either by 
their son's marriage with an.aetrfi^ or by theb 
daui^ters beinig married t9 dctors. 

Before entering into the principal part of the 
subject, it will be necessary that the reader should 
give particular attention to the following remark. 
The infiuny which, has attended the profession of 
players belongs wholly to the profession itself^ 
and not to the persons^ or rather, drcumstances 
hj wliich they may be distinguished. .Players 
when they are seen on the stage, are dressedin. 
the finest habits, .assume the maoner% and speak 
the language of kings and queens, prinocsf aqd. 
princessei^ heroes and heroines^ which is a very. 

N 
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OMOority of them. The jp^emkm it. Javfim^ 
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Wj^m iwlorjit iflM.lMoooNijMi flulg^iafm^ 
i|lifi^to gifeltttclnkUpen agtndwlTitiftn mt 
» IwBihnwf Jwl—t, tnU jw wkD iiliM.jpenioii^ 
who would reliiM kk iriliHRS5«0C.lMi. ■iilmwjri rf 
kit oooDtimi It it aot> ^tip olfawrwHi aMo 
|iliytri> witfi^wbom tbough cnioeal is tMr fvoF 
taMN«tJMitft wi MidaflMMtcUe43iMipn oi 
tmmm, GMty*, Jlrt> SMMot: «AMnL>Btiiiiy 
i».Biq^«Mii ( iMJievit thtre >it htrdlj mpfjewmmfh 
^ wmy ftnmk ai drnxaa^ jMitH^orof niddUm 
iDft^ne^who would be«inbitioQt«f aihiuly eo»» 
MMiiwi. Tbtitfgvt,! repeat i^ tad dctke it my 
b . •ptb view JO the wlMkle of tlrit veatonk^ 
Ihui the dtsgmce . impratted upon 4he ekwEMtir 
of iihufwi bekNip to the pffofetttonHutd ttot tt 



the person. Nay, though iceordmg to the old 
latying exceptio firmat regnlaniy there shoald he 
ftn Intfttoce or two picked up in distant ages, in 
which taperiative nwrit^ overcame the general 
' prepo asc aii on ; snch as Reachit in Rone» MoKere 
inFrMoe^and ShalrspeareinEnghmdythb would 
not hinder the oeitainty or importtoeeof the re- 
naiit In general^ of thi^^q^prohriiun that foHows 
the profession.' I now proceed to the reasons on 
which %he fiict iafonnded. Finty all powers and 
talenta whiileiFer» ^nm^' eioelfent in themaehes^ 
when tfar|^ are applied to^ single purpose <rf 
ans w ew B g theidRe» Tain, or-Tideuapart of aoicietyv 
necone eontensptible* 

There ifr aiet'apoD record a iD O O g I faes n y i ug a of 
hokt men^ me' more remarkable tinn that of So- 
hrins, the tribniie, to Nero the Roman enperor* 
when asked bj the emperor, why he who waa cue 
of his personid gnaida, had conspired agalnat 
fahnf He answered, I loved you aa much aa muj 
man, as long as yon deserved to be loved, hut I 
began to hate you when after the murder of your 
wife and mother, yod become a charioteer, a eamr 
metUtm and a bnfibon. f am sensible that in 
this reasoning I consider theatrical pieces proper- 
ly speaking as intended fbr annisement. I ain 
not however ignorant that some have dignified 
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Uwm with the chtncter of ichooLi «r ktioiw 
of HMmlity. 

Buiu tbtj hafo befin • geaeirsUy cfXkA^.uA 
are still called by the writers m the PhikddpUi 
News^papcrs^ MHMSMeKf^so I an confident 
ewy body mast perceife that this was their.m^ 
giaalputpose^ and witt.be their mv^wOMf 
pmctpal eliect. It-seems tp^me of.:€Miso9iM^nof^ 
Vkthis aiguinent to obsen^ t]|i^: wh^t is triie of 
theatrical eahibilioMs upm^at eiQeiy.other :^ffect 
ef fauman yraius orart,:W!|wBappliisd tQ.the.|NUFr. 
poses .of amasement and f9^y^tl|ey.hoGopetCoi|| 
temptible.. Of all aatemal acgpiupMshii^t^ 
tlNsie is none that has been for many iiges hdd 
in giaatar-^esteaas^vlhsn ^good-lMdrsemana^p; It 
has been said that tbehunianfoiP|a;Deyera(y>(aars 
with greater dignity than wl^» a, handsome man 
appears on honeback> with proper and elegant 
management of that aoble creatoic. Yet when^ 
men employ themsebeftin singidarandwhinnica. 
leatSy standing instead of riding upon a horse at 
fall gallopb or upon two hcxraes at once» or other 
ftatsofUie like nature, in* order to amuse the 
fasn, and gather money fronn the foolisli, it im- 
medmtely appears cootemplible. And for n^ 
own party I would no more bold comiwunication 
with a master of ihe ciicus than a manager of 
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the theatre. Ajid I should be ion; to be thought 
to have any intimaey with either the ime or the 
either.. 

The general obtervatioB whidi I have made ap- 
jriies to all human arts, of everj kind and class. 
Music has always been esteemed one of Hint finest 
arts, and was orig^taUy used in the worship of 
God, and the pruse of heroes. Yet when music 
is applied to the purposes of amnsonent only, 
it becomes wboQy contemptible. And I believe 
the public performers, from the men-singers and 
women-singm of SoloiiM» to the singen in the 
present theatres^ are considered as in a disgrace- 
ful calling. I «m happy to have even lord Ches- 
terfield on politenesi^ for niy assistant in this cause: 
for thou^ he acknowledges mudc to be one of 
the finearts^ yet he thinks to be too great a con- 
noisseur, and to be always fiddling and fdaying, is 
not consistent with the character of a gentleman. 

In the second place, as phijers have been gen- 
erally persons of loose morals, so their employ- 
ment directly leads to the coiruption of the 
heart It is an allowed principle among critics^ 
that no human pasrion or character^ can be well 
represented, unless it be felt : this they call en- 
tering into the ^irit of the part. Now,. I sup- 
pose the following philosophical remark is equal- 

w 2 
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Ij certvin^ that e fc ry tnnnaii puBnoo, etpecUIy 
when sfrongly felt^ ghei a tintain modifidiikMi 
to the blood and qpirits, and makes the rnhntt 
ftame iiioire8iuoe|»tftfeof itsretiirii. Tbeneifeic^ 
iriwever has jntly and struigly acted huauna 
passioiis, that are Ticibns w31 be more fnrdiie 
to these same passions ; andrndecd* with reqpecC 
to the whole character, tbey will soon he in 
reality, what they have so often seemed lobe« 
This applies to the whole extent of theatii- 
cd representation. Whoever has acted the parf 
of a proud or revengefbl person, I should not 
like to tail in his way, whenoflended; and if 
any man has often acted the part of a ro|[ue or 
deceiver, I should not he willing to trust him with 
my money. It may either be added, as ano* 
ther remark, or cohsidaied as a farther illns- 
tratran of the one last made, that players, by so 
frequently appearing in an assumed character; 
lose all character of their own. Nothing, says 
an eminent and learned writer, '< is more awk- 
** ward and insipid, than a player, out of the line 
'* of his own profession.*' And indeed what must 
that memory and brain be/ where the constant 
business of its possessor is to obliterate one scene' 
or system of folly, onlgr to make way for ano* 
tberl 
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Ib the third {^ce, I eaiuiot help thinking. It 
is of some moment to obseire, thai pla^^rSy ii| 
consequence of their profearion, appearing con* 
tinna% m an assnmed character^ or bemg em- 
ployed IB preparing to aamneit, nrast lose all 
sense of shioerity and tmth. Truth is so aacsed 
a Aii^y that even the kast violation of it, is 
not without its d^pree of gnSt and danger. It 
was far from being so absurd as it often has been 
said to be, what the old Spartan answered to an 
Athenian, who apoke to him of the fine lessons 
found in their tragedies : ' I think I could learn 
* yirtue much bietter from our own roles of truth 
' and justice, than by hearing your lies/ 

I will here observe, that scmie very able and 
judicious persons have given it as a serious and im* 
portaot advice to young pers^ms, to guard against 
mimicking and taking off others, as it is called, 
in language, voice, and gesture; because it 
tends to destroy the simplicity and dignity of 
personal manners and behaviour. I myself in 
early life, knew a young man o( good talents, 
who absolutely unfitted himself for public speak- 
ing, by this practice. He was educated for the 
ministry, and was in eveiy respect well qualified 
for the office ; but having without suspicion fire- 
quently amused himself and others, by imitating 
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tht toiws and gestures of the most eminent ^ 
pretchers of the city where he lived, when he 
hegm to preach himself, he cooM not avoid 
ftOing into one or othier of those tones and 
manners which he had so often mimicked. This, 
asaoon as it was perceived, threw the audience 
into a hurst of hiughter, and he was soon 
obliged to quit the profession, altogether, for no 
other reason, tfaaa he had thus spoiled himaelf 
hy the talent of. imitation. — ^I may say further, 
in support of thb remark, that I have known 
no instance of one eminent for mimicking, who 
did not in time make himself contemptible. 

But the human passion. That makes the most 
conspicuous figure in the theatre, is loye. A play 
without intrigue and gallantry, would be no 
play at all. This passj^ is, of alt others, that 
whidi has produced the greatest degree of guilt 
and misery, in the history of mankind. Now 
is it, or can it be denied, that actors in the the- 
atre are trained up in the knowledge and exer« 
cise of thb passion, in all its forms. It seems 
to have been a sentiment of this kind, that led 
a certain author to say, that to send young 
people to the theatre to form their manners, b 
to expect, " that they will le«m virtue iroin 
** profligates, and modesty from harlots/' 



riiCKtteMKt teemloMfiiliy soAcientlo 
Hjraal foii tbe diflgnce that hasso genenlly Ibl- 
'cd the profinKioii of an actor. I shall only add 
JBif woidt upoQ an opinion to be found in We- 
Mi and some other eminent authon. They 
pttMic theatres, and despise faired play- 
but they fecommeod acting pieoei by yoong 
ns, in schools or in prifate families, as a 
of obtaining grace and propriety in pro- 
On this I shall just observe, that 
thb practice is much less dangerous than 
ihlic theatre, yet it does not seem to me to 
of much necessity for obtaining the end pro- 
And I dare say, that if this practice 
often repeated, the hsnt that may be ac* 
at such exhibitions, would upon the 
be very little to the honor or benefit of 
who acquired it. 
I wiU conclude this essay by an observation 
the comparison, made by the French vnriter, 
entioned in the beginning, between the talents 
ecessary to a good preacher or pleader, and 
ose necessary to a good play-actor. I wish be 
had mentioned the talents and qualifications, 
that we might have been able to examine his 
reasoning. As for my oven part, T can recollect 
but two which are essentially requisite to a play* 



\ 
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«^ m c nw t j r and wmakkxyi aad I lanre knoini 
both these telcnte pomaatd m grt«t .per&etiM^ 
by wmt whto wei« not id iiaileiitaifliiig maiqfi 
degrees dbove foob ; ml on th» coatmy, some 
ol tte fiifll niea whom histor^F reeords^ that weie 
a» way leaoaifadrie ia pooit of QMnorj^ aad ^o^ 
lidly ilealiiMla af Ifcfr. alber ifoaUty. 
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SERMON, 



DEIJVfiRED JANUABY 19, ItlS, 



AT THK XB^UBST OV 



A NUMBER OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN 



OF THE CITY OF NEW- YORK, 



WHO HAD ASSBMBLBO TO BBPBES8 T^BIR COMDOLBMCB 



WITH THB 



INHABITANTS OF RICHMOND, 



OV THE LATB MOURNFUL DISPENSATION OF FROTIDENCB 



IN THAT CITY. 
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TO THE YOUNG GENTLEMEN 

'AT WHOSE REQUEST THE FOLLOWIMO lEBMON WAS DELI- 
VEREDy AND IS NOW PUBUSHBO. 

My young Friends, 

JL OUR resolution to express your condolence with 
the mourning inhabitants of Richmond, did you hoa« 
our. Sympathy with the afflicted is ornamental to 
every age, but especially to the young. When, there- 
fore, you requested me to address you on the occa* 
sion from the pulpit, although a compliance with 
your request was not a little inconvenient, I did not 
dare to refuse. But when, after being apprized, 
that if any thing were said by me in relation to the 
awful Calamity in question^ it must include a solemn 
protest against Theatrical entertainments, you still 
unanimously persisted iu urging yf>ur application, 
my duty to comply with it appeared no longer doubt- 
ful. It gives me pleasure to find that you so far ap- 

, prove of what I thought myself bound to say on 
that subject, as to wish it made still more public : 
for I will enjoy the satisfaction of believing, that 
approbation of the truth, had miKh more agency 
in prompting your second request, than civility to 
the preacher. 

My first and chief wish concerning the following 
discourse, is, that it may prove useful. Allow me 
to hope, that you will review it with serious attention, 

'and with solemn prayer; and that you may have 
reason to say^ that one of the most distressing dis- 
pensations of Providence that our country ever wit- 
neat^, has been productive of good to you. 
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It is said of tbe great Sir Mathew Hale, that, wl 
he was a youth at i^ollege, the playefs visiting Oxfc 
he was so much corrupted by freqaenting the thes 
that, for some months, he almost wholly forsook 
studies. By this habit he not only lost much tin 
but also found hb tnihd filled with so many '' i 
images/' aqd " false sentiments,'* that he began 
be alarmed for hitnsetf, and determined to aban< 
^.course which he saw was leading him to ruin, 
going to London, he resolved never to see a play aga 
and rigidly adhered to his resolution. No one i; 
iknows the character of this most Illustrious of Eng 
j[udges, will ioiagme, that he formed such a resolni 
rashly or weakly, or that he adhered to it wi 
out reason. 

Were I to see all of you, my young Friends, 1 
that distinguished Ornament of the landof onr 
then^ effecting a complete conquest over this o 
propensity, I should consider it as a most hopi 
pledge, that you would go further, and imitate 1 
in his unfeigned piety, and in the general dign 
purity, and u^fultie«& of his life. 

^at you may have grace given you to effect 

conquest, and to imitate this noble example ; that 

God of all grace may be the Guide of your yoi 

and the Consolation of your riper age ; and tl 

finally, with all the disciples of a crucified Rejdei 

BR, you may share in an inherkanee inanruptiblt, 

defiled, and thaifadefh not away, is the sincere pra 

of. Your friendi 

SAMUEL MILLES 

New-York Jau. 33, ISV2. 
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A SERMON, &c. 



. I.AMBNT&TIONS ii. 1, 13. 

now hath the Lord covered the daughter of Zion with 
a cloud in hia amger, and cast down from heaven un- 
to the earthf the beauty of Israel, and remembered 
not hisfootstoolin the day efhie anger! What thing 
'." shall I take to witness for theel What thing shaU 
' I liken to thee, O daughter of Jtrusakmt What 
shall I equal to thee, that I may comfort thee, O w- 
gin daughter of Zion f For thy breach is great like 
the sea ; who can heal thee f 

' XH£ prophet Jeremiah lived in a duk and distressing 
4ay. Religiou, aipang his counirymeiiy had sunk to 
ta ebh awfnlly low. The body of the p«opUJiad.he- 
«ome estrenely licentioHsiD priocipley and corrupt in 
|aractice. And a holy God had visited themivith many 
tokens of hi^ righteons displeasure^ By fire, by fa- 
toine, by pestilence, and by the sword^ be had tanghr 
'ihem tenible thingsin righteousness ; until, at length, 
•wearied with tlieir iniquities, he delivered them into 
the hands of their enemies, by whom they were, as a 
^people, nearly destroyed. 
'Over this melancholy scene of guilt and suffering 
the Prophet composed his Lamentations. And never 
were scenes of misery, and feelings of anguish, pain- 
ted with a more masterly hand. Never were the pa- 




iorccc4 crie^non 
f ««*sE tf ife zacacBt FitkcR 
■• irrtsj artier apfxars to k 
rf €«*ry v^iid to be the tooni 
tx mriitT z wKMm €f mmma, 
• w^'F «.nr':*> -'^er V -<«!a e «J b«t ia sicha^ or spol« 
•Jilt a rr:a:T5w''* 

HrraErst*-.-!: rtrye^»*2, <m ihb occkm::, to addrea 

i i^i-fts.':- ▼ . ji rev<£re!icc to a ble awful calamitr, 

««-.! Lin"Jij. :> %-z^ lU. vhldi kaa deftroved maov val- 

-1 -!•; "i-^-iT i::-: ^ is ro^et-i 3 skter Citv with mourning; 

..iT« ci. j^c •.«* 'T-rrJ? jast read as the foundation of 

1:11 «fc%ll b-; c&red. Mm the great Master of «• 

.-^mbiies <^ir^^t c« to 5*2ch an application of them as 

!:aIS be pr«:fc;2*>ie to every hearer ! 

//jw AafA the Lord covered the doH^kterof jGom 

rJ.'A J f/«7iiJ II kti an^fr, endca$t down from heaven 

''Mo earth, theheautffef Israel! What shall I take U 

Unci tor ihee? H'hat thiftz shell i liken nnto thee. 

O diUThter of Jerusalem ? JVhat shall I equal to thee 

ihit ! may comfort thee, O daughter of Zionf Foi 

fhf In-each is great, like the sea; who can heal theei 

AVithout §ta\io?, at present, to explain in detail th( 

^cveral jwrts of this passage, I shall only observe, tliai 

l»y the daughter of Zion, and the davghter of JerU' 

s'lleniy v,e are to understand, by a figure common witl 

liiis Prophet, the inhabitants of the Jewish capital, vl 

uliich Zion stood; or rather the Jewish nation, th< 

rovi-nantcd people, the visible Church of God, undei 

I'm- i\\i\ Tc*4lament economy. Of course, what tl« 
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Prophet applies to that afflicted city^ may, withoat 
knpropriety, be applied either to the whole, or any 
part of a commanityy who call themselves a Christian 
people; or who are embraced even by the most lax 
profession, within the pale of the visible Church. 

We may therefcne consider the text First, as a de- 
vout acknowledgment of the hand of God, in the 
auctions which the Prophet laments; — SBcoNStTy 
as an expression of sympathy with the afflicted ;-~- 
and. Thirdly, as pointing to the moral application 
of the calamitieswhich he deplored. 

I. There is, in the passage before us, a devout 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THE HAND OF GOD, IN 
THE AFFLICTION WHICH THE Prophet LAMENTS. 

How hath the Lord covered the daughter of Zwn 
wUh a cloud in his anger! How hath the Lord cast 
down the beauty of leraeii 

The doctrine, that the providence of God extends 
to all events, both in the natural and moral world; that 
nothing comes to pass without either his direct agency, 
or, at least, his wise permission and control ; is a 
doctrine not only laid down in the plainest and most 
pointed manner in scripture ; but also one which re- 
sults from the perfections and the government of God 
when admitted in almost any sense. If there be a 
general providence, there must be a particular one. 
If God govern the world at all, he must order and 
dhrect every thing, without exception. Yes, brethren, 
if it were possible for a sparrow to fall to the ground 
tpiihmtt our heavenly Father ; or if it were possible 
for the hairs of any head to fail of being ntfm^efft/ by 

o2 
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the iafinite One ; in short, if it were possible that there 
shoold be any thing not under the immediate and the 
constant control of the Governor of the world ; then 
it would follow that some things may take place cojghi. 
trary to his will ; then prayer would be a useless, nay, . 
an unmeaning service ; then Jehovah would be liable, . 
every moment, to be arrested or disappouited in the ^ 
progress of his plans, by the caprice of accident*. 
But, if none of these things can be supposed without 
blasphemy, then the providence of God i& particular 
at well dis univeraaL It extends to all creatures^ and 
all their actions. — Is there evil in the city and the hard 
Iiathnot dome it? No; the devouring fire; the over- 
whelming tempest; the resistless lightning; the ra- 
ging pestilence; the wasting famine; and the bloody 
sword, even wlien wielded by the vilest of men, are all 
instruments in the hand of God for accomplishing hia 
will and pleasure. And as the providence of God is 
actually concerned in every thing which befals Individ-^ 
iialfl or commuuilies ; so he requires us to notice and 
to acknowledge that providence inallliis dispensations, 
towards us. Not to regard the work of the Lord, or 
u(^ to consider the operation of his hands, he pro- 
nounces to be sin ; and denying his agency in the works 
of providence, he expressly condemns, as gioing his 
glory to anot/ie9\ 

While, therefore, we deplore the heart-rending cal' 
amity which has fallen upon a ueighbouring City, let 
us not forget, or place out of sight, the hand of God 
in the awful scene. It was not the work of chance. 
A righteous God has done it. His breath kindled the 
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devouring flame. Not a qmrk of the raging element 
rose or fell without hb providential guidance: not a 
tictim-8onk under its destroying power, without the 
'discriminating and immediate hand of sovereign Wis- 
dom. He ordered and controlled all tlie circumstan- 
ces attending the melancholy scene. HedothnoifWdttd 
tjfflict wnliingfyt nmr grietoe the children cf men.* 
But still affliction tameih not forth of the dutt, neither 
doth trouble epring ont of thegronnd^ What I shall 
we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we noi 
receive evil HboI The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
takenawa^; blessed be the name of the LerdiX 

II. The language of the mourning Prophet, while 
it notices and acknowledges the hand of God in the 
calamities which it deplores/ at the same timesx- 

PREiSSES THE TENDERKST SYMPATHY FOR THE 

SUFFERERS. This is indicated in every line of our 
text and context : — and it is the feeling which ought 
to lie cherished upon every similar occasion. 

To sympathize with suffering humanity, however 
that suffering may have been produced, is a dictate of 
nature, as well afr demanded by the authority of our 
common Creator. Thou shalt tcvep with them that 
weep, is a divine precept. When one member of the 
body suffers, all the members suffer with it. Thus it 
is in ihe social as well as in the physical body. Thus 
it is in domestic society. And thus it ought to be in 
tlie larger family of a city, a state, or a nation. When 
one part of a nation is afflicted, all the rest ought to ftel 
tor it. When, therefore,any of our friends or neighbours, 
' Um. iii. SS. f ^o^ ▼• <• * 'ob I 81, and 11. 10. 
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lmiMr|Q%Maiti^ tMch ir t»inli«ak-'iMi(^ 
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g^fHpafkf of «fierf nnd*;' Hoirrtalt'ife^siMikMllji 
gwafetNieh t w w B piica tc d fc >ir<»4'Tli» iKfcrt iai|>M» 
at • tM -dteadM lectel I Whwi - — rW l oi wI tlktMi 
di»'!<MrrtlK bed efdinase^'tkeevieBl^inlfltai, ««| 
the bemi f wnqi t tryitigT fcot it Uiht' H^ w mnm^^ fmHf 
tmt ud'llie ftM|!UBcj tyf Hie occarrtdoe <KdunM{ 
it^Mve tluur 4itlf iti tetvatft. Whea osr firieadW 
and atligWroiin fidl^kl battle,' "ftertnlR b^^jNmtfuHl 
but ^A»' a6idier if ekpccted, %y 4nnfelf «Bd^%fi 
cAHt; to^ W iir danger of radt an «Bd« WMtf 
tfaotfe irhor sail on tliem^tj deeisare'dadwd -mn 
die Tockiy or swallowed up in the asereilesB •iravtis^ 
we moom over the catastrophe ; but when ^»6'bada*i 
them fiitewell> we remembered that tiiey migbt 
return. 

Bat how ihall we describe « cahnity trfaicWiiM 
p1Q8fet^«^MMedfyllllo^my'aDdt^ AtUpdi 
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iidty vrhicb^i to the number and tlie importance of 
its victims, added all the circumstances of horror 
which can well be conceived, to overwhelm the 
Idinci I How sudden the burst of destruction 1 How 
aisexpected its approach, at such a place, and at 
inch a time ! W^bat complicated agony, both to the 
lufierers and to'the Eurvivors, attended its fatal pro- 
gress I — But I dare iiot attempt further to depict a 
scene from wliich the mind revolts with shuddering ! 
Is there a HuEband or a Wife who does not feel for 
those who saw beloved companions M'rithing in the 
merciless flames, and sinking in the most dreadful 
of all deaths, without being able to afford them re- 
lief 1 Is there a Parent who does not feel for those 
agonizing fathers and mothers, who saw their en- 
deared and pTuinisiug children torn from them in an 
hour of unsuspecting confidence and mirth? Is 
there a Brother or a Sister who does not sympathize 
with those almost frantic survivors, who were com- 
pelled to abandon to their cruel fate relatives dear 
to them as life 1 Is there a Patriot who does not feel 
for the fatal stroke which snatched an amiable and 
respectable Chief Magistrate from the bosom of a 
beloved family, and from the confidence of his fellow 
citizens ? Is there a mind capable of admiring the 
attractive, the interesting, and the elegant, who is 
not ready to drop a tear over youth, b^uty, genius, 
learning, and active worth, all sinking together in 
one smoking ruini Is there a heart alive to the 
delights of society, and the endearments of friend- 
ship, who does not mourn over the melancholt 



Chasm wbiclk luft been made ib iSbt social eirdes o 
tint hapless city ? — O Richmond t bereaved an 
iuninuiig Richmond ! wh^ skali we $mf unto thee 
Hmb shaliwe emnfari theef Thy ireaeh is great ^ 
€lr eea: who eon heal thee? None but that GcH 
who has infllicted the stroke ! O thai our heads uM 
waterSf and our cjfes fotmtaine of teare, that iH 
mighi weep over the slam of the daughter ofth^ 
peephi 

III* We may consider the passage before us s 

iPOlNtINO TO THB MOBAL APPLICATION OF TH! 

Calamities which'it dbplobbs. 

We are not only bound, my bitthren, to noti^ 
and acknowledge the hand of God, ia the dispciisi 
tkms of his providence, but also to stddy the fliion 
aspect of liras^ dbpensationsyaad-to apply, froi 
time to time, the great moral lessons which they iq 
cotcate; If one great design of Grod, in all his worh 
of providence, especially in the judgmenie wMch k 
eaeemteih, is. to make us feel, and to constrain « 



io pause in our career of iblly, and consider om 
ways; — then, undoubtedly, we -are criminal unlei 
we study to derive, from every remarkable event 
fte instractive lessons which it is suited to convey 
Under thb impression I am persuaded, that tb 
Calamity which we lament, ought to be employed 
among other purposes as an occasion of entering a sq 
lemn protest against a prevailing, but most unchrbtia 
and most baneful Amusement. 

The finger of Gk>d, in that calamity, points to tb 
Amusement, with a distinctness which cannot b 



mstaken, and mth a toUoHutj wkkk fm^ to 
imr deepest attentioo I 

I am Ter J far, nij bictiirea, frooi aocrtia^ tjot 
the calamity to which ure icfer is to he c 
as a special judgment on the hnmrdine scstferen, 
account of the unhallowad pimce aad m^isymra 
nrfaicfa it foimd them. And Etill further am f fr 
daring to pronounce on the character or the eieyaai 
state of those who were hmried before the hor ct' 
God from that pbce, and that empio^iMflft. Aai ? 
when mortals undertake to wi«ld th* «ha«ien mi 
Onmipotence^ they di^hiy more of their ova pre- 
sumption and folly, than of an eolifhtnicd aeai for 
God and holinesi, Still, however, when a diifMsi- 
sation of Providence of the most tigcaJ kiod, itaads 
in mournful amngjriam^ as to time vmifUu, with a 
prevailing sin ; and when public itit)iy%, as wcH as 
that Providence, opens the way for snlema vcwwa- 
Btrance and warning, it were crimmal to be sUeoC 
As a Minister of Jesos Christ, therefore, aad aa oae 
bound by his own solemn vows, as well as hj the 
authority of his Master, to be faithful, 1 dare ccA 
permit the present occasion to pass without impafl- 
mg to you, most unreservedly, my impresMons of the 
Theatrb as a pubtic amusement.* 

* For ft fuller Tiev of the ailments agMMt tke tkestre, tbe 
reader ia referred to the mastertj Ettatf •n the Siaa^e, br tHe 
Rer. I>r. WWKrwp99m / to a work on the flame Mfa^et U the 
ReT. John Styles, ot Great Britain ; to A tftort I i^rw uj ifjc 
EngUeh Stage, by the Ber Jeremy V^Uier, after«anla a aoa- 
iaring Uiahop ; and to Mrs. Hamtah Mareartmwkkua tliif rab- 
lectinthe/re/acrto htt Trarediet, I hiTC alio Ktnlfcn- 






' I am edmlniofcd, fheo, to eipnsH ,uy dcU 

Gonviclioni that theatrical entertaiumenf s are cr 

in their nature, and mischieTOUs in their effects 

they are directly hostile to the precepts, and 

whole spirit of the Religion of Jeans Christ; thi 

are deeply banefnl in their influence on societ 

-utterly improper to be attended or countenanc 

.'those who profess to he the disciples of Christ, c 

' the friends of morality. - ' 

! That thu estimate is, by no means, an errone 

' extravagant one^ will, T tnist, be made to appeal 

the following considerations. 

' 1 . To attend on theatrical exhibitions, as an a 

ment, is a criminal w astb of timb.- I ta 

granted that this argument will be thought ei 

destitute of force, by those children of vanit} 

never consider the purpose for which they wen 

into the world, or lay to heart the sliortness an 

infinite value of time. But to the man of spi 

wisdom, who remembers that life is short ; that 

is much to be done; that he has never yet done, 

for God or for his generation, a tenth part of 

he might and ought to have performed ; acd th 

the manner in which we spend every hour, we 

speedily give an account before iha judgment s 

j Christ ; to every one who remembers these t 

the argument will carry with it irresistible force, 

spend an hour unprojitabfy, or even iu a less pi 

mVt anraer to CoUier / and am of the opinion that it ma 
great eoHfiHence, be placed among those workt which sb 
miwhlefiiof tho atage. 



tfeway, wlwii amode of spoiding itmorecoiifemnlbly 
Id the will of God, and more usefally to, himself and 
others, is within his reach, will appear to such an one 
quite as crimioal as many of what are called gross sins, 
and quite as sacredly to be avoided. . 
f The design of recreation, — I mean the design of it 
in the view of the Chrbtian, or even of the sober* 
winded votary of mere^tural religion, is not to kill 
lime; but to refresh the bcWy and mind, and to pre- 
pare them for tb^pore vigorous and. oorofbrtable 
performance .of dut^ It follows, therefore, thatre- 
creations are lawful only so far as they are sifre«Mf^ 
and nUUibie for tkk purp09e ; of course, when they 
are either carried to such a length, as. to consume 
more time than we need, to employ in thn manner ; or 
when they are of such a nature as to have no tenden- 
cy to prepare either the body, or the mind for the 
more easy, comfortable, and perfect discharge of the 
■ober duties of life, but the contrary, they become 
wholly ttiyustifiable. They are a criminal waste of 
lime; and to indulge in them is utterly unsuitable to 
the character of rational and accountable beings. 
^ Let us apply these principles to an attendance on the 
theatre as an amusement .Can any of the patrons of thig 
^usement lay their hands on.tb^ir hearts, and say, in 
the presence of God, that they attend upon it merely, or 
even ek^fy, for the purpose of freparing their mind* 
and. bodies for a more suitable discharge of their Ai* 
|sef as moral and accountable beings? Ca6 they say 
that It is better ealenlateif .than any other within their 
lieiclit to prepare them for the conscicntionsdiscbaije 

p 
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MMlMnii^ ■Dv-OpaWy VPSf IIMi^ vPI^ 4Nr m *M 

ite^^DitigrMtifM t» yw i| iiuat il u 4br thb imi 

Mry to lefMh and iK^gtatte'lliol ^ til» fdh 
lO^faipoitMit wofliiMrwhiditlwy 1WKM i^ ki 

ttiC Itvo^ whl rtal dirb «i uiirvtf iteij fMHtii 
OeifihMtm. «• «<Hfll MmIi «t the ^tbMi 
%iiJ4^| Mfth piiMi|dM to fab ifattka^ £illM 
tl* terlptiinA fNncQpt to Mdbew 
tpira for diapofing of tkne^ mM bs otterlgr • m> 
fr-lhcttncal anoseMenttJ^MilwpraaiHkMid 
piL- Either mtn mtt not acicowitlihbibt the ■ 
ionhiililfacjipciMklMir tinier «v it »« tto to i 
AwpnciDiMlMiin in wiiinniwiiii of ^nhiefa tho 
•ttoe»4te thai ^m bo pnwtd opnn titeaiii^ tkg 

'■ f • Hot «e flny go fuvdief ; tbcnliioal onit 
iKott WK not nerefy UKpr^able f not meM^n 
ff iMhr, vhioh. If noHiiog mose cquM b* said^ 
be sufiicieot to coodanin tbieni; but tbejr liiKve. 
imct and unavoidable tendency lo.nii||»|f AVi 

VAaTB fOR SBRlOUa AND OPimiTVAL BMI 

^niVTa. Let nie appeal to every one who hai 
b tbe habit of attending on them, whether tiM 
sot direbtly hostile to tb^ 8|Mrit of pru^^ an 
Mh of eommuniou with God? U there not son 
•vr It peak now of the most decmt plays — is th« 
aopeUiing -in tka sentinents uttered iq tkfi tk 
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Ipith6 9ceiiery displayed; in the dress, attitade^i moA 
deportment of the performers; and in the licentioat 
appearance, and libertine conduct of many of the aiH 
dience, which is calculated, to say the least, to expe^ 
$eri4nuue$s from the mind; to drive away all thoughts 
of CM, of tlemk^y and of 9. judgment to eoine; and 
|o extinguish all taste for ipirittutl services ? Did ever 
an attendant on the tlieatre feel a cordial relish foE 
the devotions of the closet, or of the family, immedi- 
ately after his return from that place of amusement! 
( Deed not wait for an answer. There is no one who- 
ever beheld the assemblage of '' dazzling vanities" 
tiiere displayed, who is not perfectly ready to pro- 
nounce, that few things have a more direct tendency 
to give tlie mind a vain and frivolous cast; to impair 
ft taste for devotion ; amd to lessen, if not entirely bao<>^ 
isb, thait spirituality which is at onee the duty and tlm 
glory of the Christian. 

Here I might rest tlie weight of the argument : 
for that whieh has a tendency to make the mind 
ymih and frivoloos must be criminal. Thatwhicb 
has atendtncyi to draw oS the heart from the sober^ 
the solid, the useful, and the pious; and to inspire, 
it with a ruling passion for the gay, the airy, the 

- romantic, and the extravagant, cannot fail of being 
deeply pemicioos. What' a late eloquent writer 

. says on another subject, is strictiy applicable to this. 

The theatre *' does not instruct a man to act, to en- 

/* joy, and to sufier, as a being that may to-morrow 

'f have finally abandoned this orb. Every thing is 

*f done to beguile tbe feeling of his being a stranger 



** and m pilgrim on the earth:' The great end of 
all its art is <' to raise the groves of an earthly para- 
^dise»'to shade from sight that vista which opens 
*' bto eternity."* But this is not all : for, 
3. The theatre is now, and ever has been^ A 

SCHOOL OF FALSE SBNTIMEKT, AND OF LI- 
CENTIOUS PRACTICE. While even the few plays, 
which may be called decent have a tendency to im- 
port to the mind a vain and dissipating influence ; a 
much larger number produce a more deep and ex- 
tensive mbchief. By far the greater part of the moist 
popular dramas are profane, obscene, and calculated 
to pollute the imagination, to inflame the passions^ 
and to recommend principles the most pernicious, 
and practices the most corrupt. How common is it 
to find in the language of the theatre, the most 
unqualified prafaneness, and even hla^hemy ! How 
often are mock prayers^ and irreverent appeals to 
the Majesty of heaven, exhibited on the most trivial 
ocoasi6ns ! How often is the dialogue inter^rsed 
with terms and allusions which pain the ear of mo« 
desty ; and these pronounced and exhibited in a 
way calculated to give additional force to the evil If 

* Jitter* t Eaajt. Enaj iv. On PoUte Literature, 

f *< It it amazing,'* saji Dr. JfitherBpoon,'^** It it anazing 
** to think that women who pretend to aecency and reputation, 
** whote brigbtett ornament ought to be modetty, thould eon- 
** tinue to abet, by their pretence, to much unohattitj, at it to . 
** be found in Theatre ! How few plajt are aeted whieh a mo- 
*< dctt woman ean tee, oontittenti/ with deceacjr, in ereiy. 
*< part ? And even when the playt are more reterved them- 
** telvet^ they are ture to be teatooed with aomethiog of thia 
<< kind in the prologue or epilogue, the mutic between the aeta,. 
*' or ia tone aoaadMOUi facve with whioh the diTenion ia oon- 
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moA are inch exbibitioos innoeent t Afe they audi 
aar a (fiscqple of Christ can witneia with safety, or 
coiinteanbce with a good comdeneet If they are» 
then it is dfficult to say what is eriminri, or what 
anay not be justified. 

Bat in a large nnmher even of those plays which 
ue not chargeable with flf>en proftneness, or iddeli- 
eaey of language^ the mural is such as no friend of 
religion, or of human happiness, can approve. Piety 
and virtue are made to appear oonlemptible ; and 
vice, in the person of some favourite hero, is exhi- 
bited as attractive, honourable, and triumphant. 
Polly and crime have pallmtive, and even commen- 
datory names bestowed upon them ; and the extra- 
vagance of sinful passion is rqiresented as amiabfc 
sensibility. The good man of the stage is a charac- 
ter as opposite to the good man of the Bible, at KgH 

^ efnded. The pewer of onttom and lasliikm b leiy grett in^ 
^ making People bUnd to the most muufeet qiuHtief and ten- 
^ dendei w tlnngs. There are la^ei who freqoenUy attend 
^ the atage, wfaob if thejr were bat mice entertained with the 
** saitae imagef In a prirate iamilT, with which they are oi^tffi 
** preaented there, wonld rise widi mdlgnation, and reelfon wax 
* reputation mined, if thej ever should return. No .Woman 
^ Qt repu^tion, much 1^ ef piety, who has been ten times in 
** a ptay house, durst repeat ra eompany aU that she has heard 
** there. With wliat eonsistenej they gravely rctani to die 
** same sehool of lewdness, they themselves llest know." £p- 
^tagtnihe Sta^. W^fks, vol. 13. i^V^ 

* It ii a notorious ftet, however, that in the actual exhibUiaa 
of BMu^ playif the language of wfaleh, as pubfished from the 
press. IS tolerahly pnre^ the poffnmtr; cspeeially the more 
popaiar of them, are in the haiNt of adding^ on their own f^ 
s^onailNlity, expressions and allusions of the most ezeeptienable 
kud. Thia ia eoatiniially done i and Seldom fldls to reeelve 
testiasonks of a p p r U aii m from the andieneet aothatnooAe 
eam ha nre that even ndlicfii* play wU be «HUliil«d at On «a- 
thor left it, and u he is aoeustomed toread It 

PS 
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iodarkmsB, or as Christ to BeUaL* The tlmost 
unirenal maxims of the theatre are, " that hfve n 
.''the grami business of life : thsLt presmi grat^ic^ 
"turn is to be;preferred to sufferiug virtue ; that aKh 
*' bitioH is superior to contentment ; that pride k 
" necessary to carry a maii with decency - through 
'* the world ; that revenge is manliness of spirit ; 
*' that patience is meanness ; that hnmlity is degra- 
'' dation ; that fcrgiveness of injuries is beneath a 
" gentleman ; that human opimon is the strongest 
** motive of action ; that human praise is the highest 
** reward ; that, human censure, is to be deprecated 
** more carefully than the wrath of God ; that dud' 
** ing is unavoidable ; that self-murder may be jna- 
*' tified; that conjugal infidelity is a venial, if not 

* Lord JSjoimea, (who was sufficientlj liberaH ipeakiag of 
Engliilk Cometfy, m it <* continued, vnth very Utile eoftenin^/* 
In nu day, says — ** It is there an established rule to deck oat 
** the chief characters with every vice in fashion, however 
** grdu. Bat as laeh characters, viewed in a true light, would 
" be disgustful, care is taken to diteuUe their deformity an* 
^ der the embeltisbmeBts of wit, sprightliness, and good-hamoari 
'* wluoh, in mixed company, make a capital figure. It require! 
** not time nor much thought to discover the poisonous infla- 
*' ence of such plays. ^ A young man of figure, emancipated at 
'< lait from the severity and restraint oTa college educationt 
'* repiaira to the capital, disposed to every sort of excess. The 
" play-house becomes hia favourite amusement ; and he is en- 
'* chanted with the gaiety and splendour of ihe chief personals. 
*< The disgust which vice gives him at first, soon wears ofif to 
** make way for new notions, more liberal in his opinion ; by 
*' which a sovereign contempt of religion, and a declared war 
** upon the parity of the female sex, are converted from being 
** infiunous vices, to be fashionable virtues. The infeetioii 
** spreads gradually through all ranks, and becomes univend. 
*' How gladly would I listen to any one who would undertake 
** to prove that what I have been describing is ehimerieal ! 
" Bat the dissolutenets of our yoang people of birth will not 
«< anifer me to doaht of its remy.** tUemetUi of Crttidssh 
chap. ii. sect. 3. 



^ an amiable frailty; and that, provided a man be 
^ frank, generous, and brave, be ma j be a libertine, 
" an invader of conjugal purity, a.despiser of €k>d, 
** and a trampler on his laws, and yet celebrated as 
^ the possessor of an excellent heart/' Yes^ my 
brethren, very, often', nay, almost continually, are 
plays not only exhibited in thb Christian city, but 
received by. thousands, with bursts of applause, 
which convey, and directly or indirectly recommend, 
sentiments no less exceptionable and pestiferous than 
these ! .. .1 

But, let me ask, are sentiments and representations 
such as these, reconcileiEible with the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ? Are they friendly either to individual happi- 
ness, or social order ? Are they proper for Chrutiana 
to witness or to encourage? Are ribaldry, blasphemy, 
and indirect commendations of sin, proper ev^ for 
decent ears? Is this a school to which we ought to be 
willmg to introduce our sinu and daughiers, even if 
we had no higher aim than to prepare them for vir* 
tuous, dignified, and useful action in the present life! 
Alas I it is humiliating to be driven to the necessity of 
asking these questons ; but it is still more humiliating 
to see thousands who profess to be Christians, acting 
as if tliey might be deliberately answered in the affir- 
mative! 

4. Onee more ; those who attend the theatre sup- 

POBT AND ENCOtRAOB A SBT OP PBRTORMBftS 

IV A LIFE OP VANITY, LICENTIOUSNESS. ANBSIN. 

• ."■ ■ ■ * 

What is the life of Pla^a ? Even in its best form, 
and when not degraded by uttering or exhibiting any 
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iMagihtettf faumond, it is sobmissidti to a cottiMof 
BRiB and nnwotthy pers&matian fer the entertanuiiM 
of the moltitnde. Bat it is, in fact, much worse thrik ' 
tliii. A laf||e portioii of tlnvr time is employed H 
ptnatmSngf displaying, add re Commending vice. R 
wrte emj, morover, to show» tbiU the eonstant haUC 
df iuHmgmpart; the pnotice of personating chai^' \ 
aelen the moet profligate and vile, mufch more fre^ • 
qaeatlj than those of an opposite cast; together ^th 
tiic nature of the intercoarse which takes place, and 
must take place, between performers on the mmt ■ 
stafe,^— all have a tendency to corrupt morals. Were 
tiie purity both of their principles and practice to bfe 
nafatahied under eh-cuiiastances such as theise, it would 
be almost a miracle. Accordingly, in peifect corres- 
pondence with their employment, is their prevailing ' 
dmracier. In all countries under heaven they are 
found, what, upon principles of philosophy, as well as 
rellgioii, we might expect to find them, triflers, bufi 
foons, sensualists, unfit for sober employment, regard* 
leai of religion, and loose in their morals.* It is not 

* This repreientition is more than eoofirmed by the eelehr^i 
ted MouaMcau, who, with all hit Ia\nen of sentiment and pra** 
tiee, apealDi of theatrical performers In the following ^rain >-r 
<< I. observe, in general, that the MttuaHan of an actor, is a state of ■ 
*« ttictntUutnets and bad tmrah / that the men are abandoned 
'* to di99rder s that the women lead a Mondt^otu /(/!? / that tbs 
<< one and the other, at onee, avaridoas and profane, ever over* 
« whelmed with debt, and ever prodigal, are as uureatrabed 
^ in their dispo^Uon, at they are. void of scruple ia respeet ta 
** the means of providing for it. In all coontriea their prolinsiQfc 
" is diishonourable : those who ezereiiie it are every where auii* - 
M temned. Eten at Paris^ where they are treated with mocm ' 
** eonaideration, and where their eoudact is bet(cc than in nifi * 
^ ocher ptsee. a nber dUun woaM lisar to be apoa toPUS eC Av» . « 
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pretended that there have heen na cxeqilioiis to thi« 
character* But the exceptions have been so few, and 
their circumstances so peculiar, as to confirm rather 
than invalidate the general argument. And is it even 
true, that there ever Aoiw been ccmphte exceptions! 
Was there ever a player who exhibited a life of steady^ 
exemplary piety? Was. there ever a theatrical per- 
former, even of the greatest tiUentt, who enjoyed the 
reqpect and confidence of any community 1 Nay, has 
tfiere not been, in all ages, and in all states of society, 
a sort of infamy attached to the profession 1 Yet this is 
the profession which all who frequent the theatre 
contribute their share to encourage and support. 
They are chargeable with giving their influence and 
^eir pecuniary aid, for the maintenance of a class 
of person^ whose hmneaa it b, indirectly, to re- 
commend error and crime, to corrupt our children ; 
and to counteract whatever the friends of religion 
and good morals are striving to accomplish for the 
benefit of society. 
If this representation be just; if attending on the 

* timaej with the lame aeton who mvjf^ be seen eTerr day at th« 
<* tables of the great. This contempt is strongest wherever the 
" manners are the most pure ; and there are countries of inno- 
** eence and simpUei^, where the trade of an aetor is held al- 
^ most in horror. These are iocontestible fhets. Ton will say 
*■ that they result only from prejudices. I agree to it ; but these 
*'pre|adiees being wwoeraedf we must seek for an universal 
V cause ; and I do not see where we can find it excepting in the 
** profstrimi ittelf. I might impute these prejudices to the de- 
<<€llamations ot prietiBf if I did not find them established among 
*■ die Romania before the birth of Christianity ; and not only 
*■ fagoelj scattered in the minds of the pet^le, but authorizedi 
** by express laws, which declared actors infamous, and took 
M from them the title and the rights of Ronaa eitiseiis." Ste 
\OkriHkm O^arrver, vol iv. p. M9. 



tfaeitre is ii crimiiiri wttfte of timel; if it kt 
disMpate the mind, ftod to reader it indispo» 
serious and sfMritiml einplo^rnMots ; if theatri 
hibitiona are, very oflTen, to ssiy the least, inc 
profane, and demoralising in their tendency ; 
their patrons, by every attendance on them, < 
rage and support sin, as a trade ; then I as] 
any roan who cl^iiais to be barely morsi, — p 
piety out of the qocstion,— can any man who • 
(o be barely wtcral, conscientiously counteuanc 
9t sierainary of vice? Above all, ran a disci 
Jesus Christ, who professes to be governed I 
Spirit, and to imitate the example of his '. 
Master ; who is commanded to live soberly, i 
muiy, and godiy in this present world ;* whc 
quired to pass the time of' his sqJQurnijig h 
fear;i who is warned not to be conformed 
Wforld, and to have no fellowship with the unfi 
marks of darkness^ hut rather to reprove them ; 
is required to deny himself to crucify ihejks 
the affections and huts, and whether he eats or c 
or whatever he does, to do all to the glory of 
r^can a disciple of Jesus Christ, who is 
ttranded to shun the company of the profo 
msoid the very appearanu of evil, and to pray, 
us not into temptation,\^ — can HE be found iu ( 
place without sin 1 Is the theatre an amusen 
the immediate prospect of whieh any man cai 

* Titoaii. f 8. t t P«ter i. 17. 4 Rom. zii. 2. Ephes 
i OsL T. S4. 1 Cor. X. SU II TbsHr v. 9^ MsU. 
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tbe throne of grace, and implore a bkssii^ ? Is the 
Iheatre an amiuement which will be remembered 
with complacency by any man when lie comes to 
Vie ?* Or is it a place from which any reflecting man 
would be willing to be called to the bar of God t 

m 

Vktae are questions which, I take for granted, some 
•f my hearers will receive with a smile ; bi»t which I 
iMMt afiectionately entreat those who have named the 
mmeafChriat to ponder in their hearts. 

* I am aware that, to this Wew of the subject, many 
Objections will be made. It will be confidently 
teked, ''Are there not SOMB correct and tnaral 
'Splays, from which noble sentiments may be 
^ learned 1 Why, then, condemn theatrical enter- 

* tainments in the gross Y' I answer, allowing, for 
argument sake, that there are somb unexception- 
able, nay even excellent plays*; allowing that one in 
twenty (an allowance much beyond the truth) is 

* It ii related, 1 think, of the iUw, Mr. Bkrve^ that being 
inee oo Rjfiumey io a stage coach, the theatre beeame the to- 
fie of eooversatioo. A lady in eoiBpaDjr,.mho waa maeh attaolH 
^ to this amusementt expatiated largely on the pleasures at« 
leiidinfl; it. She observed, that she found mocJi i;4easure in an- 
ticipating the performance; much in witnessine it ; and much 
la recollecting and eonversiug upon it aftrrwiras. Mr. Jfervey 
Ustepod with resj^tful attention, aiid» when she had done, sai4 
** BfadaiD, there u one pleasure growing out of the theatre whieli 
<^jrou bAre omitted ta mention." lleli^ed lo thnk of km 
opieioo being cooGrmed by a person of his retpeetable appeaiw 
Spee, the asked him, with eagemesa, to what be referred > 
w I refer, Madan^ ' said he gravely,. «*io the pieaaure which th« 
Hremembranee of having attended on thv^theatre will giveyoa 
4 oo a dying bed " The leasovable •emark proved bettor thwi 
ibtboiiaaiid argumcnta. It mado a deep and permauent impre^ 
ibn. I'he lady Qsur ^^tk went toi tba tkmtfo^ and listaiae 
QtoiaeoUy pioBi. 
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of this charartcr ; is it wise, is it Itwfal, to i 
nister more than a pound of pQuon^ for the sa 
conveying with it an ounce of nourUhmewt ? Be 
we are not to judge of the theatre by the cha 
of a Hmglephy, or by the merits of a single 
We are to contemplate and to decide upon i 
SYSTEM ; and that, not as it might be supjfosed 
but as it aciuail^ exists. And if its gkneral 
B ACT BR is, and in all ages and nations has 
corrupt and mischievousy then the argument ' 
pleads in its favour, on account of the small p< 
of just sentiment and real decency which it 
eihibity is as weak in logic as it is detestab 
morals.* 

" But persons/' it will be said, " as pious s 
'' preacher, or any of those who condeum it, 

gone to the theatre ; undoubtedly, then it c; 

be a very immoral place of resort." And so pc 
more pious, perhaps, than the preacher, or ai 
bis hearers, hav^ conunitted, what are acknnwlc 
on all hands to be sins, and sometimes even 
sins: but do the cease to be sins, because 

* After »11, the naraber of playi that canbe prone 
iincxcepliotiHblfc, with reapeet liotb to leiitiiiieiit •■< 

Eage, is so small, that they are scarcely worthy of bein^ 
o the account. This cannot be laid of Caio, of the R&\ 
of DoughUf of the Terr best of Shaketpear^t Tragedie 
Sf many ollien whi«li hare been highly culogked ; as n 
•een clmly and atroiiidy Uliutrated in the Essays on the i 
by ffitherspooHj^ Stylee, Mrs. /F. JUore, Collier, &g. 
vegsrd to the great mass ef modem dramas, not excefttin 
By which hare been pronounced ekcellent, and exhibitei 
the highest ap^kuise on the Mw-Torfe stage, it is a burl 
•n every prfaiciple to apeak of tbeis «■ pore in their 
•haraetcr. 
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' hwu- liwre committed tbeni t Alas ! bretbreo, how 
' long will men deceive themselves, by taking the exr 
-ample of fallible mortals, and the fashion of the 
' #orld, instead of the Word of God as their guide ? 

- It is not denied, that jiro/es<tfig' Christians very often, 
' and real Christians #cwff^Niies, may have been fonnd 

in the theatre : but we insist upon it» that all such 
'. cases ought to be regarded precisely in the ttme 

light, as when professing, or real Christians, fall into 
. the Gonmtission of any other sin ; that is, with 

- total dimiq^probation of their conduct, as unworthy 
of the name which they bear ; kad with kumiliatkm 
and numtfimg, as injurious to the honour of religion. 
It is not what this or tkat professor does, that will 
be asked of us, or that will be the rule of proceed- 
ing, before the judgment seat of Chriet. To the law, 
and to the testimony ; if they speak not according to 
this word, it is because there is no light in them.* 

" But the play-house never injured me," another 

advocate of this amusement may plead — " My prin- 

*' ciples are so firmly fixed, and my mind so well 

; << balanced, that 1 can attend upon it, at least now and 

^"then, without the smallest sensible injury. In me, 

^ '* therefore, it can be no sin; especially as I go but 

. '' seldom, and. then only to see fi good play." When 

, persons discover so. much confidence in their own 

strength, as to imagine,, that they alone, of all the 

l^hildren of men, may safely trifle . with temptation, 

"and tamper with sin, they give the worst possible 

* Isaiah viij. 20. 

Q 
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eMtttee of the fact being really so. As a general 
mky we are never so mnch in danger of moral mis- 
chief, as when we presumptaonsly imagine that we 
are totally beyond its reach. But allowing it to be 
as they say ; they onght to remember, that " if tktif 
" can venture into the fire with safety, there are 
*' MkoTM who cmvMtJ* If tha^ can attend theatrical 
exhibitions without injury, thousands of the ^cumg 
whose principles are unfixed, and whose characters 
are unformed,: go at the peril of their perdition. 
If they have no reason to apprehend danger, they 
encourage, by their example, multitudes, who have 
every .reason to apprehend the utmost danger. - If 
they go but wldom, and then only to goodpiays, 
they give the. sanction of their presence to iftherB 
who will go tjften, and to plays of all ducriptunu. 
And is this to be justified in persons who live in bo* 
cieiy, and who are bound habitually to regard the 
welfare of society? The truth is, my brethren, 
whatever may be the barmlessness of the theatre to 
particular individuals, who frequent it, they encour- 
age by their example^ and help to support by their 
money, that which b a source of corruption to 
thousands. In fact, no person can contribute, in 
the smallest degree, to the support of the stage, 
either by his presence or his purse, without bemg^ 
more or less, a partaker in all the sin, and an ac- 
cessory to all the mischief which may be transacted 
there. 

** But certainly," another class of objectors win 
say, ''attending the theatre, though idlowed to be,. 
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in a degree, improper, is - not to criniimil as Mime 
other practices, in which the mass of maiilEind« 
and mere particularly the inhabitants of great ci- 
'* ties, Mfill always indulge. Is it not advisenble, 
" thecefore, to eauntentmee, or at least to tolerate 
** this, as a les» evil than many others 1 Especially 
'* when it is recollected, that there b something in 
** theatrical entertamments more refined, more in- 
** tellectualy and more elevated, than in almost any 
^' other that can be imagined/' Thb is precisely, 
in principle, as if any ttae were to say, ** Swearing 
'' and lyingy sabbatk-breakmg and drunkenness, are 
" none of them so . atrocious in their nature as 
** murder ; and, therefore, when we see men ta 
danger of committing the last mentioned cnme, 
we ought to endeavour to divert them from it, by 
persuading them to engage in the practice of the 
*' former sins.'' But I need not say, that such rea- 
soning and such couusel would be abhorred by every 
correct mind. It is not for us to attempt to balance 
known sins against each other. Whether attending 
the theatre be, in its own nature, and in the siglit 
of the heart-searching God, mm^e or Use criminal 
than many of those transgressions of the divine law 
which we are accustomed to call gross sins, is a 
question which I dare not decide, because I do not 
know. This, however, I know, that if it be a sin at 
0U9 it ought to be abhorred ^nA avoided. It is nevei' 
justifiable to make a compromise with sin. It is aN 
ways criminal to do emi that goad may come. - 
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ynk Kspeci to die plea, that theatfica^ienliertate- 
nents have a refimed and intelUetnai character, wMfeh 
recommends them to the more intelligent part of 
aoeiety, it does not weaken, in the least degree, the 
preceding course of reasoning. The fact under 
certain qaalifiGations, is not disputed. Oratory is 
doubtless, u great and, in itself, most respectable 
art. Even the mimiekry of it has wonderful charms ; 
and therefore, when dramas of the better sort afe 
represented with that exquisite skill and force which 
have sometimes appeared ou the stage, they 'certainly 
form au amusement which is less gross and frlvolons 
than many others, and which more partxcnlariy ad- 
dresses itself to the intellectual powers; and to a 11- 
tenry taste. All thb may be freely granted ; aud 
yet, if the theatre is now, always has hetUy and from 
the nature and design of the amusement, mmt ever 
te,* a system of deep, wide-spreading, and incalcu- 

* Some adrocatea of the theatre hare eontendod, 4hB% thoagh 
it It, at frtietit, by no means unexceptionable in its character 
and tendcney ; ye^ that if it were properly enemrared and 
regulated^ it might he made a school of good morals. Thejaet, 
that such a regulated nnd pure theatre never has exuted^ in 
any niition op earth, affords Tcry strong preaomption against 
the correctness of this opinion. The more decent friends of 
the theatre, have had ejery inducement, if it had heen pocsibltL 
to reform its ohttracter. That they hare net done it, maj, 
therefore, be fairly ascribed to the impracticabiUty of the tast 
Bat independent of this consideration, it is easy to show, tihnt 
an anmsemeiit which necessarily includes the maintenance of 
!k hired company of actors by profession ; and -wliich must be so 
far adapted to the various tastes in society, as to attract and se- 
cure sufficient pntrooAge, fi*om the mass of manldnd, cannot 
fail of being corrupt in its character, and pemioious in its ten- 
dency. Were a theatre strictly and purely . Chrittian, to be 
established, it would be shut up In less than tweWe months, and its 
managers become bankrupt, for want of support. The stage 
may be, and has been partially reformed. It is by no means as 



lable canmptioB ; ib it net the duty of evtgy ime 
ivto Taliiei the welfiure of twdety, to dmy kim$eif t 
iirourite gmtificaCioo* rather thAn to encourage ao 
great in evii 1 Nay, the tnpre. pUuMibU and /4cir 
mttmg the amusement, the greater its JUmger, when 
it draws such conseqmences in its train; and» o£ 
course, tiie greater the sin of givmg it enooorage^ 
neat* And let that perMo who acknowledges the 
theatre to be a cormptiiig and criminal amusemcnty 
and who» at the same time, suffers hunielf to be 
drawn thither by the ftme of acelebntedactor, or 
by what he calls « toMic f&r tht fMbithn of tMknU ; 
— let him know, and tremble at the thought, that he 
■is practically dedaring, that his t€8te is to be indulged 
at the expense of the most precious interests of socie- 
ty, and at the risk of the everlasting displeasnre of hi^ 
God! 

But it will, probably, atiik he demanded, "Why 
** single out the theatre from all- other sins, and hold 
'' it up with this reiterated and marked reprobation? 
'* Is it so much worse than other evils, as to be 
" worthy of such peculiar and um'tlenting censure 1'* 
I answer, we .recur to the subject the more frequent- 
ly, and raise our warning voice agaiDst it, with the 
more emphasis, for two reasons. The ^r$i is, be- 
cause we are verily persuaded^ that the mischiefs of 

sTotsIy lieentSooi at this daj, in Cfreat-JSritam, as it was in the 
days ofJDryden, Fafouhar, and Csn^rffve. But Hisitill, there 
AS well at here, dreaJfally eomipti afid it is one of thoee.evUs 
which, from their yery nature, do not admit of radical and t9tal 
lefora. If it eacMlf at all, it must he, in a deeret, impcre. 
Tkfi ody nethod of eoriaf the evil, is to iaaith it entirtli^, 

Q2 
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Urn ■musenieiit are.by no meftof to; limited aiiA4Vi« 
impMtaiit iu their e&teoty aeanaj, who acknowledge 
its nnftilDees in general, aie ready to Jm^^. . W^ 
an fiersuaded that^ estimating iti immediate and its 
ultinuite.coneqii^ioes; considering . the close .conv 
«ction in which it stands with manyothersins, the 
mam of evil to which it gives me, k so great as 
to. defy calcubtion. The ie«9iu( reason is, that» by. 
soan- strange concunence of. drcumstances, it has. 
happened that thb evil, criminal and pestiferons as it 
evidently is, has crept> under a sort of disguise, into 
•the Church of Christ, and has come, to be coosi- 
deiad as a lawful amusement for ChristiaiBi ! With 
respect to most other sinaf, which we are in the Iuh 
bit of reproving, they are freely and generally ao» 
knowledged to be such ;- and when any of those who 
proless to be Christians fiall into them, the propriety ' 
of admonisbing, suspending, or excommnnicating 
the oflfenders, as the case may be, is acknowledged 
by all. But we have here the strange phenomenon 
of a great and' crying sin, which professing Chris- 
tians not only indulge, but which they openly vin- 
dicate; to which they freely and publicly introduce 
their children; and, as if this^were not enough, in 
behalf of which they take serious ojflfenoe when the 
Ministers of Christ venture to epeak of it in the 
terms which it deserves 1 It has been oilen said, 
that Christians are most in danger from things law- 
ful. It is certain that ■ there is often more danger 
from things esteemed lawful, • tbas, from those of 
wbieh the iniquity is known -and' iindispQted. We 



are constraiiie^ theo^.todwelltlwiiiorelargtly, and 
•to icmonitrate the mote. solemnly, oothednmider 
cooridemtiooy becmuie we. are confident it is not 
understood; becanse we are verfly persuaded that a 
considerable portion^of . professiBg GhristiaBs need 
■miiruciiam, as well as wmmmg, on the subject ; and 
because we cherish the hope tiiat nothing more than 
further light is necessary to induce thousands, who 
now rank among die patrons of the theatre, to forsake 
-It With mdignation. 

I am perfectly sensible that all this wiD be called, 
by some, ** the dark and scowling spirit of Caimmkm f* 
that it will be stigmatised as '< the cant of that jmiH- 
tmmicgl austerity, which aims. at being rigkUam. 0wr- 
mnck'* . And is it come to this, my brethren/ that 
when the plainest demonstration, drawn from the word 
«f God, and from the essential principles of morals, 
cannot be answered by argument, it is to be assailed 
by the pitiful weapons of sneer and abuse ? Answer 
me one plain question. Does the representation 
.which has been made, comport with God'ti word, or 

• does it not 1 If motf reject it without hesitation. But 
- if it daeSi then reject it at your peril ! If it doea^ then, 

believe me, no man will gain any thing by loading It 

with contemptuous epithets. It dbft comport with 

' that word ! It it the truth of God I It is such CsM- 

• m9» ; it is such Pwritanixmy as will be found to stand 
. the trial of the Gnat Day; when all those miseraUe 

apologies, and onscriptural subterfuges^ in which mul- 
titudes who call themselves Christians^ now take shel> 
' ter/shall be (covered with shame' and contempt 



Bat b it a fact that the doctiiiie which condeflm 
the tfaeatre» as ea ioraiond and erimiiial aoraaaneot 
ii an aaaterity eonfiocd to the adrocates of apaitica- 
lar creed! No» bretfarea; yoaoogfal to kaow thit 
theatrical aaraBeoiCBtfl have beca unequivoeaiiy eeih 
ikaiaed, by the deceat, aad ^atm virtaoas part wim- 
ikitgt m ali aget. Yoa eagfat to kaov, that eteo p4k- 
gmUpWnd CbritriaDs ei M rfuaiaifaafiiii t, and in cwety 
periadof the Cbarch^faaye anitcd in denouaciog thh 
dan of amosementSy as essentially cemipt and deaw- 
taiiaiBg in their natuia. The foUowiog extracta will 
lldiy astabhsh this positioB. 

- Pfafo tells as, that *^ |)lays raise the passions, aad 
■^ pcnert the use of them; and, of conseqaence, aie 
^ daBsnoiM to nonility/' For this leaton he baaidi- 
ad thmn i&roni his coaMBonweakb. ArktHU lays it 
down as a mk; *< that the seeing of camediei oaght to 
^ faa forbidden to youag people ; sach iudolgencies not 
^ being sttfe, antii age and discipline have confirmed 
M them in sobriety, fortified their virtue, and made 
^ them proof against debanchery." Taeiiui infomm as, 
that the *' Germtm women were guarded against dan- 
^ gtt^ and preserved their pority, by having no pU^ 
** ibases among them." And even Owid^ in his most 
licentioos poems, ^leaks of the theatre as iavourable 
to dissoluteness of principle and niamiers; and, after- 
wards, ina graver work, addressed to Augu»tU8^ advi- 
ses the sn{]f>ression of this amas^ncat, as a grand 
aoarce of corruption,* 

* These qfiotstMNu ire takea friwi C^Bkr'M View^th^ JBn- 
^if»A SH^gt, tkap, vi 



^ In ihifhrimltm Churchy both %hkp]njm, itod those 
vfho attend the tfaeatiey were debiirred firofii Ibe chrb- 
tian sacraments. All the Fathers, who speak on the 
subject, with one voice attest that this was the case. 
A number of the early St^nods or CounciU, passed 
formal canonSyCondemnbg the theatre, and exclading 
actors, and those who intermarried with them, or 
openly encouraged them, from the priTilegcs of the 
Church. The following declarations of TTieopkihis, 
pBBtor of- Anticek, an eminent divine, who lived in the 
second century, are too pointed and appropriate to be 
omitted. ** It is not lawful for us (Christians) to be 
**^resent at the prizes of your gl€diat&r$t lest, by 
" this means, we should be accessary to the murders 
'^'Ihere committed. Neither dare we take the liberty 
*'of attending on your ether shows, lest our senses 
*^ should be polluted and offended with indecency and 
*^ profanenessv We dare not see any representations 
<^bf lewdness. They are unwarrantiable entertain- 
'^ jnents; and so much the worse, because the merce- 
<* nary players set them off, with all the charms and 
*' advantages of speaking. God forbid that ChrR}* 
<'fiANS, who are remarkable for modesty and re- 
** serve, who are bound to enforce self-discipline, and 
** who are trained up in virtue — God forbid, I say, 
** that we should dishonour our THOUonrs, much less 
'^ our PRACTICE, with such wickedness as this!'^ 

. * See ColUer*a View, &e. cliap. vL wliere also a iiaml»cr of 
quotations may be found, equally applieable and poioted, from 
TertuUiati, Clemens AlexandrinuB, MiwitiuB Feux, Ctjprim, 
Lactantius, Chrtf^09t9Wf Jerume, ftnd Avjfuitu^. * 
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AlmoAt all the reformed Churches have^ at different 
times, sfwken the same language, and enacted regula- 
tions of a similar kind. The Churches of France, 
HoUandf and Scotland^ have declared it to be'' unlaw- 
'* ful to go to comedies^ tragedies, interludes, farces, 
** or other stage plays, acted in public or private ; be-. 
^' cause, in all ages, these have been forbidden among 
*' Christians, as bringing in a corruption of good man- 
'' ners.'^ Surely this concurrence of opinion, in differ- 
ent countries, expressed not lightly or rashly, but as 
the voice of the whole Church, ought to command^ 
at least the respectful aiieniion, . of all who remem- 
ber how plain and how important is th^ duty of Chris- 
tians to follow the footsteps of the flock. 

Td tliese authorities it may not b^ useless to add the 
judgment of a few conspicuous individuals, of diflipr- 
ent characters and situations, all of whom were . well- 
qualified to decide on the subject: individuals, not of 
austere or illiberal minds, and who have never been 
charged with the desire of contracting to an unrea- 
sonable degree the limits of public or private amuse- 
ment. 

Archbishop TUlotson was neither a Calvinist nor a 
Pwritan; yet he, after some pointed and forcible rea- 
soning against it, pronounces the play-house to be ** the 
'' Devil's chapel;" a "nursery of licentiousnes and 
" vice;" *' a recreation which ought not to be allowed 
" among a civilized, ' much less a Christian people."* 
Bbhop Collier was very far from being either a Cahi^ 

* (7AWf lion .Q6ten«r, ToL W. p. 46, 9Sr. 
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nist or a Puritan: yet he solemnly declares^' in the 
preface to a learned and able volume which he wrote 
against the theatre, that he was " persuaded nothing 
" had done more to debauch the age in which he lived, 
than the'sf dgpe poett and the play-house,*^* Sir John 
Hawkins W9S never considered as over-rigid or illibe- 
ral ; but we find him speaking of the theatre in this 
pointed and unequivocal language: '* Although it is 
** said of the plays, that they teach morality ; and of 
" the stage/ that it is the mirror of human life ; these 
" a^ertions are mere declamation, and have no fouu- 
" dation in truth or experience. On the contrary, a 
play house, and the regions about it, are the very hot' 
beds of vure/'t Nay, even the infidel philosopher, 
Rousseau, in opposing the establishment of a theatre 
Vit Geneva, ^^aks of it in the following manner — " It 
"is impossible that an establishment so contrary to our 
*' ancient manners can be generally applauded. How 

* Collier WMB one of the most intolerant hig>h-eharehi|ieD, 
and determined opponents of the Paritans in his day. Dr. Jokti' 
9on says, being a " fierce afid implacable non-juror,^ <<he knew 
** that an attack on the theatre would herer make him suspected 
« for a Puritan / he therefore published ,1 short View of the 
** Immorality and Profoneneao of the BngUoh Stage, I believe 
'< with no other motive than rebgieuo xem^ and honest indignO' 
** tion. He was formed for a controTertist ; with sufficient tear- 
*< nine ; with dietion Tehement and pointed ; with wit in the 
*' highest degree keen and sarcastic ; and with all those pow- 
** ers exalted and 'inTigorated hyjust confidence in his cause, 
** His onset was yiolent; those passages which, while they stood 
** single, had passed with little notice, when they were acoamu- 
** \Bted and exposed together, excited horror ; Uie wise and the 
** pious caught the alarm ; and the nation wondered why it had 
** suflbred irretigion and Koentiousness to be openly taught at the 
** public charge. JJJe of Congreve, Sueh was Dr. Johnson* s 
jodgment of thia writer and his cause. 

t Johnson^ s lAfe. 
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"Btiiy genereas citiiras will §ee with itidignatioii tl 
" moQunicnt of luxun and cfleminacy raise itself op 
" tbe raiDB of our aacirat timpltdt^ I Do ^on thi 
*' tbeT will aathoriie tliis innovalion by tfaeir preEcm 
" »ft«r having loudly disapproTtd it 1 Be assured tl 
*' nmy go without scruple to the theatre at Per 
" who will iiem enter thai of Gemeva, because ( 
"goad ^ their cavUry iM dearer to them than tht 
" O HU taM M f. Where wooidbe tlie ia^mdaUmmtk 
" who would 4are tv carrjf her tbaghtir to thit dir 
"ffrvw adkool; and bow taaay respecUbte womi 
" would think they iiahaimtred thevudvet in goti 
"tbcnl IfMMiwpcrwna at Paru abatain from tl 
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fioe« and the present occttsioo, have kid' upon me 
It has been my aim to 8;peak the U-uth in /Me. If one 
word of a contrary kind has escaped me^ I heartily 
wish it unsaid. But if, as I verily believe^ what you 
haye heard is the unexaggerated truth, may the Holy 
SjMrit impress it on every heart ! Brethren, the subject 
is a serious one ! If the half of what has been told 
yon concerning the theatre is tnie, then not only eveiy 
professing Chri$tian, but every father of a family, 
every good citizen, every friend to social order and hap' 
pinesB, ought to set his face against it as a flint, and 
discountenance it by all fair and honourable means* 
But, to such of you, my hearers, as profess to be fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christy I address myself with especial 
confidence. Can you, — if you believe the foregoing 
atatemeut — can you, after this, ever set your feet 
within the walls of a theatre? I do not ask whether 
you can go often, but can you go at all] It is 
impossible for me to conceive how you can venture, 
without previously coming to the conclusion, that the 
morality of the Bible is too rigid snid austere for tou« 
But will you venture to adi»pt this conclusioo 1 No, 
you dare not. To do so, would be to seal the deatk* 
warrant of your christian character. Brethren, I re^ 
peat it, the subject is a serious one! You may apolo* 
gize and evade; you may secretly complain about 
"strictness," and "austerity;" yim may plead flie 
current of fashion, and the habits of those around you, 
as much as you please: but the question is short ; VV ill 
you obey God rather than man, or the reverse! Will 
you take the Scriptures, or the maxims of a corrupt 

R 
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wtmAA fcr yovr gpudet I leave it witfayonrooaseaeooei 
•ImI joar God I 
The renwioder of this ^scourse will be addremA 

lOtfae TOUNOBS PAKT OP MT AUJOIENCE. 

In andertaking this service^ my youi^ fnendi^ 
one of the most pleasing hopes that occiirfed to mj 
miodf was, that God might bless it to some^ at 
least, <yf your number* It is delightful to preach to 
the yooug ! When we address the aged, or even 
those who have passed the meridian of life, and 
who have lived all their days ui carelessness and m^ 
our hopes are compaiatively small. The Spirit ^A 
God My, indeed, carry home to their hearts the 
word of his grace. But they have so long rensUi 
and grieved Chat Spirit, that our prospect of successi 
speaking after the manner of men, is alas ! awfully 
giiH>my. But tu admonish the young; to counsel 
Ihoee who have not yet become hardened by invete* 
fate habits of iniquity ; and to narn the tCi.der aiiid 
(he inexperienced against the errors, tlie excesses^ 
the ialfte hopes, aini the numberless dangers to which 
Aey are exposed ; as they are among the most inn 
purtant, so they are also among the must hopeful 
a id pleasant parts of our otfice. Happy, happy in* 
deed, shall I be, if this service should prove the means 
of leadi'igeven one youug person to serious considei^ 
ation ; to embrace that wisdom which is prqfiiabie 
H all things^ having the promine of the life thai 
it, and of that which is to come ! 

Let me remind you, my young friends, that yon 
live in an age, aud in a city peculiarly ensnaring to 
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yooih. The delusions of infidelity ; tlte alliire- 
ments of crimiual pleasure ; llie arts of Tarn cofliH 
paoions ; and the fascinatioDs of diversified amuse* 
metits^ present on every side much to dazzle and 
to deceive ; much firora which you are hourly 
Id danger. And^ alas ! how many youths endow- 
ed with talents which might have done honour 
to religion, to their parents, and to themselves, are 
daily falling victims to these temptations, and sinking 
iinto infiimy and destruction! Shall we have the 
mortification, my young hearers, to see any of t6u 
among these wretched victims ? God forhid ! Our 
learfs desvrt and prayer w, that, despisirg equaHy 
the dreams of false principle, and the pollutions of 
licentious practice, you may be feUawers of them 
who serve their generation by tko witt of Cfod ; and 
who, through faith and patience, inherii the pro^ 
flffset/ 

Although the occasion has led me to speak parti* 
cularly by of OKE kind of amusement, to which the 
jroungofthe present day are lamentably addicted ; yet 
the same reasoning will apply, with no less force, to 
a number of others, to which you are equally ex- 
posed. I cannot stay, at present, to detail these, or 
to reason upon them. But whatever anmsements — 
no matter how fashionable, or how strongly recom- 
mended they may be — whatever amusements have 
a tendency to produce disfeipation of mind, to lead 
it away from God, and to impair a relish for spiritual 
employments ; — whatever amusements cannot be 
h^gnn and ended ¥rtth prayer, and are hostile to a 
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life of communion with the Fathtr of yinr tpkii^ 
and kit 9cn Jesus Christ, — are criminal, are mis- 
chierous, and, of course, are to be avoided by all 
those who desire to be really wise, either for thif 
world, or that which b to come. 

Let no young penon say, " All this reasoning 
" miglit properly and strongly apply to vs were we 
prafessars qf religion. Those who are inch, we 
acknowledge, are bound to act upon this plan; 
'*but WE make no profession, and, consequently^ 
" are not thus bound/' And is it, then, no sin for 
•any but professors of religion to waste their time ; to 
indulge in vanity and dissipation; to jencourage ob- 
scenity, proianeness, and contempt of the gospel ; 
and to give their influence to the support of iniquity 
as a trade 1 Is it no sin for any but professors of 
religion to walk in the way of their hearts, and in the 
sight of their eyes, fulfilling the desires of the JUal^ 
and of the mind ; and to he lovers of pleasure more 
than lovers of God ? Alas ! there cannot be a greater 
delusion ! We are all under obligations in the sight 
of God, anterior to any act of profession on our 
.part. Whatever, then, is a sin in a professor, is a 
•Fin in any other person. Yes, my young friends, 
whether you arc professors of religion or not, you 
are rational creatures ; you have immortal souls : you 
are under a holy law ; you are hastening to the bar 
of God : and, as such, in the name of the Master 
whom I serve, I put in his claim to your affections 
and your services. As such, I charge you, by all 
that is glorious in God; by all that is tender ia 
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-dfcemiiig love ; by all that b precious in the hbpes 0$ 
iltt soul; and by -all that b solemn in eternity ; that 
you renounce every thing that is hostile to the seiy 
vice of CShrist ; and that you make it your study to 
glorify him in yovr bodies, and in yowr spirit$ wUch 
mrehis. 

. . To such of my young hearers as have urged me 
to the performance of this service, let me especially 
jay — ^Another voice> speaking through a catastrophe 
•of the most heart-rending nature^ has proclaimed* 
Ihat the theatre, and all that train of unhallowed 
pleasures, to which the young are so nmch at- 
tached, are madness and folly 1 Will you not hear 
this voice and lay it to Jieatt 1 If, after all tha( has 
lately passed; if, after having your attention seriously 
drawn to this subject, both by the providence and 
the word of God ; if, after the part you have taken 
in THE EXERCISES OF THIS DAY, you are still 
found incorrigibly devoted to those pleasures — allo^. 
sne siffectionately to say — you will have no cloak for 
your sin. You will have reason to fear the speeial 
and destroying judgments of God. Far they that 
being often repi^oved, harden their necks, shall sud^ 
denly be cut qff^, and that without remedy.. 

But remember my young friends, that som^ 
thing more is necessary to form .a Christian than 
mere abstinence from what are called criminal plea- 
sures. You may keep at the greatest distance from 
all of them ; you may be models of the industry, 
the temperance, and the sobriety, which constitute 
the orderly citizen ; and yet be^ar from the king^ 
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i§m 0f kMwen. Renflember, tint, eateef^ a wMm At 
Ivni Mgmn k9 emmot wee the kingd&m of GM. lU* 
M icmber, that unless yon receive Christ, by t linai 
Mth, as your Propfaet» Priest, and Kin^, and-stbd} 
to tmllr «• Atm hi all boly obedienee, yon are CMih 
tians only in name. It is the religion which dwrib 
In the heart, and which controls, adorns^ and sani^ 
tifict the life, that I recommend to yottr cbckied 
With this religion, and this alone, you will be Happy 
in yonrselfes, and a blessiog to others; With thft 
NHgion^ you will be prepared to e}\)oy prof^erity 
with comfort, and to meet adversity with resignation. 
With this religion, you will be able to eontemplalt 
death without alarm, and to r^aiee in kep€ of tks 
glory of Ood, 

Beloved youth ! the hope of your parents, and of 
the church; seek this religion. Give neither shef 
to yottr eyes, nor shimber to your eye-lids, until yoa 
can, on good grounds, call it youb own. To the 
grace fif the Saviour we commend you. May he 
give you to experience the light of his countenance^ 
dnd the Joys of his salvation ! May be teach you how 
to live, and how to die ! May he guide you by ht% 
counsel, and ttfterwards receive you to glory /-t- 
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NOTE. 

The melancholy dispensation af Providence to 
Uiffich the preceding discourse refers, has been so deep* 
Jf^ iofpresud upon the mind of every Amet^ican, that 
no information can be supposed to be necessary to 
render those passages which relate to the affecting 
oeene, perfectly intelligible to every reader ; yet, 
should the eye of a stranger ^ some eight or ten years 
hence, accidentally faU on the foregoing pages the 
account taay $toi be altogether useless* 



0«i the night of December $6, 1811, tbetbeatve 
In the city of Richmond, Virginia, was uniisually 
crowded ; a new play having drawn together au au- 
dience oi liot less than six hundred persons. To- 
ward the close of the performances, jnsl before the 
commencement of the last act of the concluding pan« 
toBiiiue, the scenery eaught Gre, from a lamp inad- 
fcrtently raided to an improper position, and, in a 
few minutes the whole buildtng was wrapped iu 
flames. The doors being very few, and the avenues 
leading to them extremely narrow, the scene which 
ensued was truly a scene of horror 1 It may be in 
some degree imagined, but can never be adequately 

described! About seventy- five persons peribhed 

in the flames. \moMg these were the governor of 
the State; the President of the Bank of Virginia j 
one of the most eminent Attornies bel<mgtng to the 
bar of the conimonwtalth ; a number of other re- 
spectable Gentlemen; and about FIFTY Ffmales, 
m large portion of whom were among the Ladies of 
the greatest cai^picaity and ftshioain the city. 
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